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7 ECTURES on LAW and JURISPRU- 
DENCE.—During the ensuing Session Courses of LEC- 
TU + crmee sd on 7th NOV EMBER, will be delivered as 
follows , 
CAREY. A.M., from half-pest 4to half-past 5, P.M. 
By Professor Mondays and Thursdays. . 
Frnt eee  belare Christmas—On the LAW of CON- 
CTs. e, 
Potner announcement will be made of the succeeding 
or HARGREAVE, B.L.., f half-past 7 to half: 
fessor i ».» from half-pas' 0 half- 
By oe . m., on Tuesdays and Fridays, commencing on 8th 


mber. 
Fisst. Cov ‘ee—PRINCIPLES of ENGLISH CIVIL JURIS- 
PRUDENCE. 


Seconp Cov ase INS TTT UTES of ROMAN LA 
Tarr Coc aea—t part I. LAW of NATIONS in ME of PEACE. 
Part II. PRIVATE INTERN ATIONAL LAW, 
or CON FLICT of LAW 
Fee for each Course, 2. ; - all the other Courses, 5/. 


Examinations for Degrees i in Laws are held once a year (in 
November) hy the University of London. 

‘& Scholarship of 50l. a year. for three years, is proposed by 
the Senate, under certain conditions, for the Candidate who, at 
the expiration examination for honours, shall distinguish him- 
self the most in jurisprudence. 

The facilities enjoyed by the Gradnates of other Selves. 
sities as Students of the Middle Temple, and fo 


OYAL GEOGRAPH ICAL SOCIETY. - a 
The FIRST ORDINARY MEBTING of this Society for 

he genion 1844-45, will held at 3, WATERLOO-PL Xe i 
Pal wL MALL, on MONDAY, lith jostent, atbaltp ast 8, P.M. 
_ Nov. 1. 1844 J. R. JACKSON, "Secretary. 


a 
OY AL COMMISSION on the FINE ARTS. 
—DECORATIONS for ROOMS, in the Patent Kalsomine 
Tempers, as described in the last Report of the Commissioners, 
are PAINTED on rarest, for the convenience of sending into 
the country, by W. . SIMPSC ON, House Painter and Decora- 
tor. 456, West AA Trafalgar-square, who holds the exclu- 
sive right under the Patent. A great variety of beautiful De- 
sicns, suited to every situation and taste, washable with soap 
and water, and superior in brilliancy and durability to most 
oer kinds of painting, are constantly on view at the above 
ress. 








NOTICE TO INVENTORS 


OFFICE FOR Pare kD OF INVENT TONS: AND REGIS- 
hie wees oF Daee 


HE PRINTED. INSTRUCTIONS gratis, and 

every information upon the subject of PROTECTION for 

adil Sad Cae he either by Letters Patent or the Designs Act, 

may be had by a applying personally (or by letter, prepaid), to 

Mr. AL EX ANDER PRINCE, at the Office, 14, Lincoln’s Tnn- 
fields, London. 





Attorneys and Solicitors, are extended to Graduates of the 
University of London, 
Further information may be obtained at the Office of the 


e. 
= RICHARD POTTER, A.M. 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts and Laws. 
CHAS. C, ATKINSON, Secretary to the Council. 
University College, London, Oct. 24, 1844. 





OWE, LEONARD & CO., AvucTIONEERS 

and Commission Mercuants, BOSTON, UNITED 

STATES, offer their services to the London Trade for the Sale 

at Auction or Private Sale of Books, Taiatings, / Assists’ Mate- 
rials, Articles of ‘Taste or Virti, Fancy Goods, &c. 

Agency for any description of Manufactured Becks ‘solicited. 

of Old or New Books for Sales at Auction 





HE PASSIONS.—Dr. Miciiners, inte Resi- 
dent Physician of the Peewell, Lunatic A’ sylu c. &e. 
will commence a Course of LECTURES on the PHY: TSIOLOGY 
OF THE PASSIONS, at the Western Literary and Scientific 
Institution. 47, Leicester-square, on WEDNESDAY, the 6th 
NOVEMBER, at 8 o'clock. 

Tickets, at 2s. 6d. and Transferable Tickets for the Course of 
Twelve Sey One Guinea, to be had at the Institution. ; at 
Bbers's Library. Bond-street ; ; and Churchill's Medical Library, 
Princes-street, Soho-square. 


10 THE MEDICAL OFFICERS OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 
AVAL MEDICAL SUPPLEMENTAL 


FUND. 
MEETING of the MEMBERS of the NAVAL MEDICAL 





gir EMENTAL FOND will be holden at the FREEMASONS’ 
AVERN, Great Queen-street, London, on THURS DAY, the 
Bi instant, to receive the Report of the Committee ap inted 


General Meeting of the 5th April, 1843, and to take into 
a circumstances that have arisen since that General 


The Chair will be taken-at One o’clock precise: 
Admiralty Office, Somerset House, W. CRANI set L, 
___ist} November, 1844. Secretary. 


TRS. PERCY SINNETT begs to announce 

that she RECEIVES PUPILS, either privately or in 

classes, at her house. 4, Newton-road, Westhourne-grove, Bays- 

water, She has resided several years both in France and Ger- 

many, and will undertake to afford instruction in the French, 

rman, Italian, and Latin Languages, as well as Music, Draw- 

. &c. with the assistance of eminent Masters. Her pupils 

i have the advantage of the use of a good library of both 

English and Foreign Literature; and arrangements may be 
made by the month, if desired. 


OLLEGE for CIVIL ENGINEERS, and of 
GENERAL SCIENTIFIC and PRACTICAL 


N. 
President—His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUCH, K.G, 
Chairmen of Council—His Grace the Duke of RIC aio! OND, 
K.G., &c.; the Most Noble the Marquis of TWEEDDALE, 


K.T., 
Deputy Chalemee— The Right Hon. fhe. Earl of DEVON; 
CHARLES LEM( 

The eetiend oy en in this College y hintonded, for young men 
who are to be employed in situations where science is practi- 
cally applied, such as the F sagennnsee of architect and civil en- 
gineer, that of surveyor, the management of plantations and 
estates, mining, and superintendence of works carried on by 
machinery. I[t will also oe found highly useful to the future 
emizrant, or to those proceeding to the colonies with military 
or naval appointments. 

The branches consist of mathematics. chemistry, apletan 
and general construction, surveying; the latter taught by prac- 
tical professors and by visits to public works and actual surveys. 
A room of machinery, driven by a steam engine (presented to 
the College by his Grace the President), is arranged for the stu- 
dents to learn manipulation, and also a foundry and smithy on 

¢ premises, with every convenience for executing the works 
belonging to this department. 

ineralogy and geology will be taught, to complete the stu- 
dent's acquaintance with the substances used in the Arts. 

Classical ay = provided for the junior ~ ane 9 Mo- 
ern languages, drawing, &c.,are witbin the reach of all. A 
strict attention is paid to the moral habits of the students by the 

incipal, the Rev. peersae Cowie, M.A., Senior Wrangler in 
1839, formerly a Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. and 
subsequently Moderator in 1343, who resides within the Coilege. 

_ Religious instruction, and a careful regard to orderly reveren- 

haviour. is inthe Principal's immediate province; and he 
will pay the most careful attention to this important matter. 

Further information to be sought from the Keverend the Prin- 
“et at the College. By order of the Council. 

tney, October 14, 1844. 


TOTHE NOBILITY GENTRY, AUD C iL, ERGY OF ENGLAND. 
STAINED GLA 


ROYAL COMMISSION OF ‘FINE ARTS, 

HE Subscribers, whose Specimens of Painted 
Pa Glass and Designs for the Windows of the New Houses of 
rliament have received the special approbation of the Royal 
Ce mission, (they being the first named in the Report of the 
5 mmittee, \ are prepared to furnish DESIGNS adapted toevery 
tyle of Ecclesiastic or Domestic Architecture, and to execute 

Work to any extent within the shortest possible period. 

BALLANTINE & ALLAN, 
15, Hanover-street, Edinburgh. 











solicited. 

The most satisfactory references can be obtained on applica- 
tion to Mr. John Miller, Bookseller, Henrietta-street, Covent. 
garden. 








Sales by Auction. 
SOUTHGATE'S ROOMS. 
By Mr. HENRY y SOUT BOATS stb at pie Rapes, 98, Fleet-street, 


emb 
MISCELLANEOUS * COLLECTION of 
in various Gepattments of Literature, and 
éenvine HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, removed from Pro- 
vidence-row, Hackne , consiating of Mahogan Four-post Bed- 
eteads and Bedding, Drawers, Brussels —. Maho- 
gany Tables, Chairs, China and Glass, Linen, &c. & 


In FRIDAY, November 8, 

THE VALUABLE ‘LAW LIBRARIES of 
Graham Moore, and Francis Joy, ren removed from the 
Inner cepote comprising a series 0 Reports in the Courts of 
Queen's Bench, Chancery, Exchequer, Nisi Prius, Common 
Pleas and Admiralty, together with a variety of Modern Trea- 
tises and Books of Practice. all in good condition. 
___ May be viewed. and Catalogues bad. 

Messrs. J. C. & S, STEVENS will SELL by AUCTION, at their 
Great Room, 33, King-street. Covent-garden, on THURS DAY, 
7th of November, at 12 o'clock, 

EVERAL COLLECTIONS of DRIED 
wn PLANTS from the Alps and Italy, Zoophytes from the 
West Indies, Flower Seeds, Ferns, and Boxes of Insects from 
Mexico, a live Tortoise from the South Seas, Shells and Minerals 
from various localities, and aor otgects ‘of Natural History; 
an excellent Turning Lathe and Tools, an Air Pump, Working 
Model of a Steam Engine, Musical Box, Coins, Lysons’ Anti- 
quities of W Joodchester, Boydell's Shakspeare, Perry's Concho- 
logy, and other Books, a Pianoforte by Stodart, and Miscel- 
laneous Articles; also 12 Coloured Transparent Diagrams to 
illustrate two Courses of Lectures on the External Senses and 
on Animal Mechanics, and Woodville’s Medical Plants framed, 
adapted for a Lecture on Materia Medica, 

May be viewed the day prior and morning of sale, and Cata- 
logues had at the Room. _ 








F-NOTICE. 
HE Svsscrisers to‘ WINDSOR CASTLE,’ 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE, 
By the Author of * The Tower of London,’ 
With 110 Illustrations by George Cruikshank, &c. 

Are informed that the Work is Now CoMPLETED by the publi- 
cation of the Eceventu Part, price One Shilling; and they 
are requested to give immediate orders to their respective Book- 
ae for the completion of their sets, to prevent di 











Now ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo. of 624 pages and 15 plates, in cloth 
boards, 12s. 6d., 

AEMTZ’S COMPLETE COURSE of ME- 

TEOROLOGY., with Notes by C. MARTINS, and an 

Appendix My L eee Translate . with Notes ne Ade 


tions, by C. Editor of the Rlectrical Magazi: 
London: H. Bailliére, Publisher, 219, Regent-street, 


This day is published, = comms — with 8 8 Engravings, price ce Is.3 : 


HE AUTHOR’ '$" “HAND-BOOK: 


A GUIDE to the. ABT and x STEM of PUBLISHING 
IN COMMISSION. 








Contents 

Sale of MSS.—Commission Publishing— Waverley—Byron— 
Size of Books—Estimates of Paper and inting—Advertising— 
Pet ot nenerqtens..Sosel and Copper Plates—Wood Engrav - 
—Glyphography—Binding—Price of Books—Estimates of t 
Cost and Produce of] Editions of 500, 750, or 1000 Copies in Demy 
8vo., Sheet-and-a-half Post, and Foulscap vo. 
E. Churton. 26, Holles-street. 


ARMY and NAVY. 
THE NOVEMBER NUMBER OF COLBURN’S 


NITED SERVICE MAGAZINE and NA- 
VAL and MILITARY JOURNAL 
Contains :—1. Royal Receptions in the Highlands, and Celtic 
Customs in the Entertainment of Strangers—2. Funerals and 
Festivals at Geeganich i ital—3. France and Morocco—4. 
Reminiscences of a Fre’ h Pricea—s. Military Anecdotes and 
Sketches of Chavniter, | = Col. Wilkie—6. Passages in the Life 
of a Sailor—7. Military Literature—8. Four Years of a Soldier's 
Life—9, Memoirs of the War of lodependence—10. Sketch of 
Major-General Pollock's Compe’ n in Affghanistan, b 
Major Smith, 9th Foot—11. ussian Service, an 
Turkey—12. Memorial of the Mandarin Shu in Relation to. ‘he 
War with England, and the State of China—13. Remarks on the 
Works of James and land and as Feval Historians—14. Military 
Colonization—15. E nce—i6, Affairs of India. 
Promotions and A ntments, Marstons of ww ) Arey and Navy, 
with all the Professional News of the month. 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Tactbercestctrect. 


HE DUBLIN UNIVERSITY MAGAZINE, 
for NOVEMBER, price * » Sd contains : — Twaddling 
Tourists in_ Ireland : Vesesez, D 
Verses by Hierey mus Ama! fy D-Ariioconrt, sod Jot in the 
Mountains: No, Il.— Year-market in Ravensburg—Major 
ynch’s Journal of a Residence among the emp gh in ae: 
Part | 11.—The Nevilles eS uatretstew wn: a Tale of 1760. 
XVI. One: Chap. XVII. A Farewell Féte at o Manoir A 
Chap, XVIII. At hassel yi bey—The Aerial Voyage—The 
tional System of Education and the Established Er . 
Dublin: William Curry, jun. & Co.; W. 8. Orr & Co. ee 
and all Booksellers. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 














No. CCCXLIX. for NOVEMBER. Price 2s. 6d. 
I. The O'Connell Case—II. My College Friends; No. I. John 
Brown—III. The Tombless Man. By Delta—lV. Frenc op See 


ists—V. Marston; or, the Memoirs Of a Statesman. Part 
VI. Sonnet to Clarkson— VII. Letter from “the a Richt ston. 
Charles Hope—VIit. Foome by. Elizabeth B. Ba 

Stream; or, Steam-Boat Reminiscences—X. ‘Westesinater Hall 
and the Works of Art—XI. Lines on the Landing of His Majesty 
King Louis Philippe—XII. Lamartine. 

William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


VAIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 

NOVEMBER, price 1s., contains :—Our Hearth and Home- 

stead ; he. Jone Mills, Author of ‘ The Old English Gentleman’; 
Chap. I e Dream of Constantine—Comosion in Ireland ; 3 
by the Wife 0 7 a Colonel—A Teacher's Journal—Buchanan on 
our Taxation and Commercial Policy—Life and bang 
of Niebuhr, the Historian of Rome—Recent Poetry, by Barrett, 
Butler, Patmore, Thom, and Nicoll—Mrs. Shelley's Rambles in 
Germany and Italy—Literary Register; The Modern Syrians, 

. &c.—Postscript Political. 
owe Tait, Edinburgh ; Simpkin, Marshall & Co. London. 








"Ss NEW EDINBURGH REVIEW for 
NOVEMBER, price One Shilling, contains :—Social Doc- 
tors: Ideal and Real, or Young England and the Political Eco- 


nomists—Origin of the Laws and the Three Estates—Johnson's 
Tour in Ireland—Autobiograpby; the Fallen Angel—Louis Phi- 
lippe—Troubles of a Brewer—Sandhurst College and its Mathe- 
maticians—Jeremy Bentham—Blackguardism ; its Rise and Fall 
—Cycle of Man—Condition of England Question—Author of 
Junius—Dramatic Actors and their Art, &c 

ondon: Hayward & Adam. 48, Paternoster-row ; J. Menzies, 
Edinburgh ; and J. M‘Leod, Glasgo 








“Theer Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marthoroueh street. 


9, Holle a. 
OLLECTIONS OF BOOKS, 
IN LARGE OR SMALL QU ANTITICS, 
WANTED TO PURCHA 

Gentlemen removing, going abroad, a or others, 

heving Books to dispose of in Town or Country, may receive 

their full value in cash, on application personally, or by letter 

addressed to the | ibrar: an, 19, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, 

ondon. The books will be promptly removed without trouble 
or expense to the vendor 


~ SECOND-HAND 











CHEAP BOOKS. 
—GRORGE HEARL’S CATALOGUE is just published, 
and may be had Gratis and Postage Free at any part of the 
Kingdom, by application to No. 28, Russell-court, Brydges- 
street, Covent-garden, consisting of Works on Are hitecture, 
Biography. Dictionaries, Lexicons, ( lassies, Translations, Trea- 
tises on Music, Medicine, &c. &c., at prices unparalleled for 


cheapness. 
HE PHARMACEUTICAL JOURNAL, for 
NOVEMBER 1. Eines by JACOB BELL. 

Contents:—Articles on the Pharmaceutical Society—Solubility 
of Lead in W ater Math, of the Spheria Robertsii— Decomposi- 
thea of the Chlorides of Iron—Scientific Researches of the late 
Da'ton—Analysis of Soils—Su!phate of Copper—Rhabarb 
Reot —Arnica Montana—Sale of Poisons—Analysis of Guano 





cc. Price 
Published by John Churchill, Princes-street, Leicester-square ; 





Maclachlan & Stewart, Edinburgh ; and Fannin & Co, Dublin, 





| Musings of a Wanderer. 


feovetis wued)-—Substitation of Starch Sugar for Honey—KReviews, | 





ATHERLAND. — The ILLUMINATED 
MAGAZINE for NOVEMBER (just published), contains 

a NEW TALE, entitled FATHERLAND, by CRAVEN, which 

will be continued in pecceenre Numbers of the Magazine. The 

present Number comm Yew Volume, with an accession 
of new and distinguished Contributors ; and contains also the 
following :— 

Louis Philippe and the Trish | The Three Royal Exchanges. 
Tutor; or, the Grandest Day| By John stasme, (illustrated 
of all at Windsor Castle. By/| _by J. Brown). 

Doctor O'Toole, TC | The wd ‘ond Writings of the 
(Illustrated by PHIZ). | Swedish Poet, Vitalis. By 

The Contrast. ewis Filmore. 

The Last Lines of Tasso. The King of the. French in the 

Lines to a Sleeping Infant. Old Home of his Exile, 

Some Points for a New “People’s Te L ..+. A. An Acrostic Son- 
Charter.” By John Saunders, | 
(Ilustrated by Kenny Mea-| New. Books. —Thom, the Inve- 
dows). rary Poet; (with a fine Por- 

Wi low Allen. By Jemses Smith.| traitby pak | The Hand- 
(Illustrated hy H. G. Hine). book to the pianoforte by J. 

“ The Oldest Inhabitant.” | Augustine Wade. tar 
Angus B. Reach. of Attéghéi, &e. 

A Sketch. o, two pages Ravel 

Fine Arts—The Xanthian Mar-| printed in colours, with Pre- 
bles. (With 11 !lustrations).| face, ‘Title-page, Index, &c., 

i Nos. | to Vol. Ill. 
4an 


»,¢ The November Number of the ‘ILLUMINATED MAGA- 
ZINE * begins a New and Improved Series, and forms a good 
ortunity for F commencement, by no Subscribers. 
a iblished ok 0. 2, e. t, Fleet-street ; 
id sold by Booksellers. # : 
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WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


VARIOUS EDITIONS. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT'S 
POETRY, PROSE WRITINGS, 


Ts 


Of whom may be had, by the same wth el uniformly printed, 


one volume, price 4s. 6d. 


CNov. 2 
Preparing for publication, in feap. 


UTLINES of CHEMISTRY. fo J 
or 
O of STU nanr = USE 
By WILLIAM GREGORY, M.D. 
Professor of Chemistry § in the University of Edinburgh. 
Part 1, sa ne CHEMISTRY,) will be Published jn 


Part 2, (ORGANIC CHEMISTRY, early in the § 
Printed for Taylor & Walton. 28, Upper oo 


In DIST 18mo. ‘ONT 2s. 6d. the Ts edition of 
HILLS; an s Allegory. 
By the = Ae ADAMS, M.A 
‘ellow of Merton College, Oxford. 
Rivingtons, St. Paul's Churchyard, and W aterloo- place. 


The Shadow of the Cross. 4th edition. 2s. 6d. 
+*s* These SACRED ALLEGORIES may be had, bound in 
street, 





AND LIFE. 





WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
ABBOTSFORD EDITION, 


Royal 8vo. Srx Volumes are now completed, with Stxty- 
ong Steel, and above One THovsanD Wood 
Engravings. 


The following Novels of this Edition are now complete: 


WAVERLEY. | HEART OF MID-LOTHIAN. 
GUY MANNERING. BRIDE. OF LAMMER- 
THE ANTIQUARY. | MOO 

ROB ROY. Iv ANHOE. 

OLD MORTALITY. THE MONASTERY. 

THE BLACK DWARF. | KENILWORTH. 


THE ABBOT. 
LEGEND OF MONTROSE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


25 vols. small 8vo. cloth boards, or each Novel separate, 4s. 


II. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 
PEOPLE’S EDITION. 
144 Weekly Numbers, and 36 Monthly Parts have appeared. 
Also the following Novels complete: 
WAVERLEY. 2s. | Bripe or LAMMERMOOR. 


p, | THE PIRATE. 


Guy MANNERING. Is.9d. | Is. 4d. 
ANTIQUARY. Is. Sd. |IvVANHOE. Is. 11d. 
Ros Roy. 1s. 11d. MonaAsTERY. 1s. 9d. 
Oup Morratirty. 1s. 9d. |ApBBoT. Is. 9d. 


Brack Dwarr, and Legenr Keniiwortn. Is. 1ld. 
oF Montrose. 1s. 6d. IRATE. 1s. 11d. 
Heart or Mip-Lorwian. | Fortunes or NiGev. 

2s. 3d. 


ls. ld, 


IV. 


WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


48 vols. Edition 1829-1833. With Proof Plates, scarce. 


SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 
POETRY. 


12 vols. 24 Plates. Uniform with Novets in 48 vols. 


vi. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8vo. 12. cloth; and 1/. 11s. 6d. Plates, half-bd. mor. 


Vil. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


6 vols. 12 Plates, 17. 10s. cl. Uniform with Novets in 25 vols. 
vir. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT’S 


PROSE WRITINGS. 


Uniform with Nove s in 48 vols., Poztry in 
12 vols. 


28 vols. 


Ix. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


In royal 8vo. 3 vols. 27. 12s. cloth. 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON, 


Royal 8vo. 1/.; or lv. 8s. Plates; 5 vols. small 8vo. 25s. 


TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 


3 vols. small 8yo. 15s. cloth ; 18s. half morocco. 


Xil. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8vo. 12s. cloth, or 15s. Plates, half-bound morocco. 


XIII. 


ANOTHER EDITION. 
SCHOOL COPY. 2 vols. 10s. bound and lettered. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


New Edition. By J. G. LOCKHART, Esq. 
10 vols. 20 Plates. Uniform with Novels, Poetry, and Prose 
in same size. 


xv. 
ANOTHER EDITION. 


Royal 8vo. 1/. cloth ; and 1/. 8s. Plates, half-bd. morocco. 


AINSWORTH’S NEW HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE CRUIKSHANK. 


Now ready at all the Circulating Libraries, 


SAINT JAME 8’S; 
Or, THE COURT OF QUEEN ANNE. 
By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 


London: Joun Mortimer, Publisher, Adelaide-street. 





The NOVEMBER NUMBER of 


COLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE AND HUMORIST, 


Contains the following Interesting Articles :— 


1. Scenes of Society—Jack Grandison’s Marriage. 8. Talk of the Devil. By Laman Blanchard, Esq. 
2. The First Meet of the Season. By the Author of ‘Peter| 9. The Lover's Rock: a Legend of Andalusia. 
Priggins.’ Romer. (Concluded), 
3. My Old Straw Hat. By Eliza Cook. 0. The Philosophy of Waltzing. 
4. The Talleyrand Papers, Part 8 The True History of the | 11. The Nelson Dispatches and Letters. 
Diamond Necklace. 2, Social Piracy; or, the Rovings, Roamings, Motions. 
5. The Outcast: a Tale. By the Medical Student. Locomotions, Peregrinations, Pouncings, Mancuyres 
6, Conversations with the late W. Beckford, Esq., _ and Maraudings, Great Larcenies and Petty Laree- 


By Mrs. 


— 


of *Vathek.’ Part 5. nies, of Mr. and Mrs. Hawke and the Young Hawkes. 
7. The Robertses on their Travels. (Concluded). 
Chapters 16, 17, and 18. 


Henry Corzurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


HOOD’S MAGAZINE 
For NOVEMBER, price 2s. 6d., contains: — 
THE DEATH OF CLYTEMNESTRA, by Sir E. L. Butwer Lyrroy, Bart. 
THE LAY OF THE LABOURER, by the Avrnor of ‘Tur Sone or THE Sater.’ 


OUR FAMILY, a Domestic Novet, by the Eprror. 
Chap. XVI. A Mystery. Chap. XVIL A Clue. 


The Brace of Birds, by the Rev. J. Hewlett, with an Dlustration by T. H.—The Ruined Human Dwelling, by Richard 
Howitt—Epigram on Her Majesty's Visit to the City—The Streets of Paris—Gideon Shaddoe—Sonnet to a Sonnet, by the 
Editor—Verses to the Acorn, by Miss Lawrance—T he Smrgglers, by the Mountaineer—A Day at Cambo, &c. &c. 


London: Henry Rewnsnaw, 356, Strand. 
Messrs. MADDEN & CO. will publish during the Month :-— 
THE FIRST VOLUME OF 
PROF. H. H. WILSON’S CONTINUATION OF 
MILLS’ INDIA. 


Volumes I. to VL may be had through any Bookseller, price 14s. per volume, (forming Mills’ India.) 


By Mrs. Trollope. 











In 1 vol. 8vo. with Portrait of the reigning Amir and an original Map of the Country, 


BOKHARA: ITS AMIR AND ITS PEOPLE 


FROM THE RUSSIAN OF KHANIKOFF. 
By the BARON CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &e. &c. 


A JOURNEY FROM NAPLES TO JERUSALEM, 


BY THE WAY OF 
ATHENS, EGYPT, AND THE PENINSULA OF SINAL; 
INCLUDING A TRIP TO THE VALLEY OF FAYOUM, 
Together with a TRANSLATION of M. LINANT DE BELLEFONDS ‘ MEMOIRE SUR LE LAC MRIS’ 
By DAWSON BORRER, Esq. 


In 1 vol. 8vo. with Illustrations. 








In 2 vols. 8vo. with Maps and numerous Illustrations, 


TRAVELS IN LURISTAN AND ARABISTAN; 


Being a TOUR through SOUTH-WESTERN PERSIA, in the Years 1840 and 1841. 


By the BARON CLEMENT AUGUSTUS DE BODE, &c. 
Followed by an ESSAY on the MARCHES of ALEXANDER the GREAT and AMIR TIMUR. 





R. Cavexs, Edinburgh; Houston & Stongman, London. 


J. MappEN & Co, 8, Leadenhall-street, 
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TO BE READY WITH THE ANNUALS. 
Early in November, a New Edition, demy 8vo. 


LORD BYRON’S ‘CHILDE HAROLD,’ 


With 60 Illustrations, in One beautiful Volume, price ONE Guinea, handsomely bound. 
*4* Country Booksellers can be supplied with a Specimen, on application to their London Agent. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, with Plates, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


A YACHT VOYAGE TO 
TEXAS AND THE GULF OF MEXICO, 


During the Year 1843. 
By MRS. HOUSTOUN. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





MURRAY'S COLONIAL AND HOME LIBRARY. 


This day, post 8vo. 2s. 6d., No. 14, being 


BARROW’S LIFE OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE. 


“Mr. Barrow’s interesting and instructive volume.”—Edinburgh Review. : 
«A ‘Memoir’ which we hail as a welcome addition to our biographical literature.”"—Morning Chronicle. 


New Editions of AMBER WITCH and HAY’S MOROCCO AND THE MOORS are now ready. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 


NOTICE TO SCHOOLS, &c. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED, OF 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES OF ENGLAND 
AND FRANCE, 


EACH COMPLETE in ONE VOLUME, are in the Press, and will be ready EARLY in DECEMBER. 





Joun Murray, Albemarle-street. 





Now ready, Part I. 8vo. (74 pages closely printed in double columns), 2s. 6d. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
ARCHAIC AND PROVINCIAL WORDS. 


OBSOLETE PHRASES, PROVERBS, and ANCIENT CUSTOMS, from the Fourteenth Century ; 


Forming a Key to the Writings of our Ancient Poets, Dramatists, and other Authors whose works abound with allusions 
of which explanations are not to be found in the ordinary books of reference. 


By JAMES ORCHARD HALLIWELL, F.RS. F.S.A. &c. 


The Second Edition, post 8vo. Woodcuts, cloth, 6s. 


ESSAYS ON ENGLISH SURNAMES, 
Historical, Etymological, and Humorous. 
By M. A. LOWER. 


* A most amusing volume, which comes home to every body.” 


J. R. Smitru, 4, Old Compton-street, Soho, London. 


MR. ARNOLD’S NEW ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. 


In the Press, in 8vo. 


A VERY COPIOUS 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, 


Founded on the admirable Deutsch-Lateinisches Handwirterbuch of Dr. Carl Ernst Georges, with Additions from other 
Dictionaries and Philological Works. 


By the Rev. THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A. 


Rector of Lyndon, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 





This Work has been for some time in the préss, and may be expected to appear during the next season. Some notion 
of the copiousness of Dr. Georges’ work may be formed from its extent: it is printed in double columns in two very thick 
volumes, each containing above 900 pages. 


RivincTons, St. Paul’s Churchyard, and Waterloo-place. 


Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (lately published,) 


LONGER EXERCISES: being Parr I. of a Companion to the ‘ Practical Intro- 


duction to Latin Prose Composition.’ 8vo. 4s. 


A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION to LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION. 


Sixth Edition. 6s. 6d. This Work is founded on the principles of imitation and frequent repetition. It is at once a 
eaten, a Vocabulary, and an Exercise Book ; and considerable attention has been paid to the subject of Synonymes. It 
used at all, or nearly all, the public Schools. 


A SECOND PART of the above Work, containing the DOCTRINE of the LATIN 
PARTICLES. With Vocabulary and an Antibarbarus. 8vo. 8s. 





The Foreian Librarp. 





A SERIES OJ TRANSLATIONS OF 
POPULAR and INTERESTING FOREIGN 
WORKS. 


To be published us soon as possible after their appearance on 
the Continent. 


Volumes completed. 


1. 
With a Map, in 8vo. price 11s. cloth, 


RUSSIA. By J. G. Kont. 


Comprising St. Petersburg—Moscow—Kharkoff—Riga— 
Odessa—The German Provinces on the Baltic—The Steppes 
—The Crimea—and the Interior of the Country. 


2 


Price 11s. cloth, 


LIFE IN MEXICO. 
By MADAME CALDERON DE LA BARCA. 


** Madame Calderon's book has all the natural liveliness 
and tact, and readiness of remark, which are sure to dis- 
tinguish the first production of a clever woman.... Never 
was traveller better qualified for such a task in such a 
country, as far as physical resources, courage, and curio- 
sity could go. A more genuine book, in air, as well as 
reality, it would be difficult to find.”"—Edinburgh Review. 


3. 
Price 10s. cloth, 


CELEBRATED CRIMES. 
By ALEXANDER DUMAS. 

**Dumas’ book is very striking. The Tragedy of Truth 
the serious side of what is called the Romance of Real Life 
—had never such startling illustration as this remarkable 
book affords. Its capital constructive art is only a less ad- 
mirable feature than its perfect and close fidelity of detail. 
What a story is that of the Marchioness de Ganges!” 

Examiner. 


4. 
Price lls. cloth, 
AUSTRIA. By J. G. Kont. 
Comprising Vienna, Prague, Hungary, Bohemia, the 
Danube, Galicia, Styria, Moravia, Bukovino, and the Mili- 
tary Frontier. 
5 ano 7. 

Price 10s. each, cloth, 
SCHLOSSER’S EIGHTEEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Votumes Ong anp Two. 


Comprising the Literary portion of the History. Trans- 
lated under the I liate Superintendence of the Author. 





6. 

Price 13s. cloth, 
HISTORY OF TEN YEARS: 
1830--1840. 

By LOUIS BLANC. Volume the First. 

“This is a remarkable work. The ten years 1930—1840 
were troubled, stirring, and important times to every Euro- 
pean nation—to none so much as France. It is a narrative 
of events, real, striking, absorbing—the subjects of immense 
interest to all readers—the style unusually excellent.” 

Foreign Quarterly Review. 
8. 
8vo. price 11s. cloth, 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND, AND 
IRELAND. 
By J. G. KOHL. 


“Mr. Kohl is an amusing, gossiping, and good-humoured 
writer, who travels with his eyes and ears open,—and writes 
down every thing he sees and hears.” —Times. 

9, 

Price Us. cloth, 
SCHLOSSER’S EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

Votunwe Tuner, being the Frast of the Political portion of 
the History. 


Cuapman & Hatt, 186, Strand. 
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career nen ah nT A Catt OID: a eR : 
NEW CLASSICAL DICTIONARY. 


COMPLETION OF THE FIRST VOLUME. 





This day is published, Vol. I. price 1/. }és. cloth lettered, of 


A DICTIONARY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 
BIOGRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. 


EDITED BY WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. 
Editor of the ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities." 
To be continued in Quarterly Parts, and to form Three Octavo 


Illustrated by numerous Engravings on Wood. 





The Articles in the Work will be contributed by the following 
vilers :— 

ALEXANDER ALLEN, Ph. D. 

CHARLES THOMAS ARNOLD, M.A., one of the Masters in 
Rugby School. 

J. E. BODE, M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 

CH. A. BRANDIS, Professor in the University of Bonn. 

E. H. BUNBURY, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, M.A., Fellow of Oriel College. 


GEORGE EDWARD LYNCH COTTON, M.A., Fellow of Tri- 
pity College, Cambridge; one of the Masters in Rugby 


SAMUEL DAVIDSON, LL.D. 


WILLIAM FISHBURN DONKIN, M.A.,, § 
of Astronomy in the University ‘of Oxfo 


EDWARD ELDER, M.A., Head Master of Durham School. 

Wetaas At AL LEXANDER GREENHILL, M.D., Trinity Col- 
ege, Oxfo 

JOHN T. GRAVES, M.A., F.R.S. 

ALG e RNON GRENFELL, M.A., one of the Masters in Rugby 


ool. 
BE N i AMIN JOWETT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. 
WILLIAM IHNE, Ph.D., of the University of Bonn. 
nEEAy 5. ay LIDDELL, M.A., Student and Tutor of Christ 
re 


cH ABLEs PETER MASON, B.A., of the University of London. 


AUGUSTUS D& MORGAN, Professor of Mathematics in Uni- 
versity ColleRe, London. 


WILLIAM PLATE, LL.D. 
Cc. E. PRICHARD, B.A., Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford. 


WILLIAM. RAMSAY, M.A., Professor of Humanity in the 
University of G lasgow. 


FREDER RIC RITSCHL, Ph.D., Professor in the University of 


LEONH ARD SCHMITZ, Ph.D., late of the University of Bonn, 
PHILIP SMITH, B.A., of the University of London. 
WILLIAM SMITH, LL.D. (Editor.) 


ARTHUR P. STANLEY, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Univer- 
sity College, Oxford. 
ADOLF STAHR, Ph.D., Professor in the Gymnasium of Olden- 


Savillian Professor 


urgh. 
LUDWIG URLICHS, Professor in the University of Bonn. 
ROBERT WHISTON, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 


bridge. 


“There is no need of pronouncing any formal eulogium on 
this new Classical Dictionary, forin fact it is the only one with 
any pretensions to the name in our language; and as such it 
must form part of the library of every student who desires to 
become acquainted with the mind of antiquity.”"— Atheneum. 


NIEBUHR’S LECTURES ON ROMAN 
HISTORY. 


Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo. with a Portrait of Niebubr, 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF 
ROME, 


FROM THE FIRST PUNIC WAR 
TO THE DEATH OF CONSTANTINE. 
By B. G. NIEBUHR. 
INCLUDING AN INTRODUCTORY COURSE ON THE SOURCES 
AND STUDY OF ROMAN HISTORY. 
EDITED BY LEONHARD SCHMITZ, Pn. D. 
Forming Vols. 1V. & V. of the entire History. 


“Tt is an unexpected surprise and pleasure to the admirers of 
Niebuhr,—that is, to all earnest students of Ancient History,— 
to recover, as it from the grave, the Lectures before us. 
Eclectic Review. 








NEW EDITION OF 


DR. ALLAN’S 
CONSTRUCTIVE EXERCISES 
POR TEACHING GREEK, 

FROM THE COMMENCEMENT, BY WRITING. 
Second Edition, revised and considerably enlarged. 

By JOHN ROBSON, B.A., 


Assistant Master in University College School. 
12mo. 5s. cloth. 


THE CLASSICAL MUSEUM ; 
A JOURNAL OF PHILOLOGY AND OF ANCIENT 
HISTORY AND LITERATURE. 


Published in Numbers, each 4s.; and in Annual Volumes, each 
Part V. was published on the Ist of October. 








Printed for Taytor & WaLton, Upper Gower- 
street; and sokl by all Booksellers. 





NEW W ORKS 


To be published in November, 


By Messrs. Longman, Brown, Green, and Longmans, 








1. On Landed Property and the Eco- 


nomy of Estates: 

Comprehending the Relation of Landlord and Tenant, and 
the Principles and_ Forms of Leases; Farm- Buildings, En- 
closures, Drains, Embankments, and other Rural, Works; 
Minerals; and Woods. By DAVID, LOW. Esq. F.R.S.E., 
Prof. of Agriculture in the University of Edinburgh, &e.; 
Author of ‘Elements of Practical Agriculture,’ &c. vo. 
with very numerous Wood Engravings, 21s. 


2. The Life, Progresses, and Rebellion 


of James, Duke of Monmouth, &c. 
To his Capture and Execution. With comiens Biographical 


Notices. By GEORGE ROBERTS, Author of * ‘The History 
of Lyme Regis,’ &c. 2 vols. post Svo. with Portrait. Maps, 
Woodcuts, &c. 


3. Ranke’s History of the Reformation. 


Translated by SARAH AUSTIN, Translator of Ranke's 
* History of the Popes.’ Vols! and 2, 8vo. 


4. Parochialia ; 


Or, C perch, | School, sn Parish. By the Rev. JOHN SAND- 

FORD, Jicar of Dunchurch, Chaplain to the Lo 

Bishop a "Waneosten, Hon. Canon of Worcester, and Rural 
ean. 8vo, with numerous Woodcuts. 


5. The Collegian’s Guide ; 


Or, Faithful ie of College Life. Designed for the 
Instruction ane Amusement of both Freshmen and their 
‘riends. 1 M.A. of five years’ experience of general 
Society at Oxtord, and seven years’ reflection at, Home. 
ust 8VO. 


6. Tales of the North American Indians, 


And Adventures of the Early Settlers in America. By 
BARBARA HAWES. Fcap. Svo. 


7. An Apology for the Nerves ; 
Or, their Importauce and poteenes in Health - Disease. 
By Sir GEORGE LEFEVR ellow of the Loyal 
College of Physicians, &c. ; ae of* The Life of a Travel- 
ling Physician,’ * Thermal Comfort,’ &c. Post svo. 


8. A New View of Insanity: 


The Duality of the Mind proved by the Structure, Func- 
tions, and Diseases of the Brain, and by the Phenomena of 
Insanity; and shown to be essential to Moral “py 
Wigan an Ae — on collateral subjects. By A 

a 


9. The French in Rheinstadt : 
A Romance of the Day ; a friendly Voice from the Avon's 
Banks to the Nations of Germany; and other Poems. By 
JAMES NISBET. Post 8vo. 





The following are now ready: 


10. Recent Improvements in Arts, Manufac- 


tures, and Mines; 
Being a Supplement to his ‘Dictionary.’ By ANDREW 
URE, M.D, F.RLS. M.G.S. M.A.S. Lond.; M. Acad. N.S. 
Philad. ; 8. Ph. Soc, N. Germ. Hanov.; Malii. &e. 8vo. 14s. 


11. Lectures on Painting and Design, 
Delivered at the London Institution, the Royal Institution, 
Albemarle-street, to the University of Oxford, &c. By B. R. 
HAYDON, Historical Painter. With Designs drawn on the 
Wood by the Author, and engraved by Edward Evans. 
8vo. 12s, 
CONTENTS: 
Standard Figure. 
Composition. 


Origin of the Art 
Anatomy the fob of Drawing. 


The Skeleton Yolour. 
The Muscles of Man and Qua-] Ancients and Moderns. 
drupeds. Invention, 


“A volume which, in all its parts, is equally ingenious, in- 
structive, and entertaining, and does|no less honour to the 
moral nature of the autbor than to his original genius. We 
are satisfied that there is no other man living who could have 
poneeee a work on art so full of valuable matter as these 

ectures, which we would sooner place in the hands of the 
young artist than all the other books on painting ever written 
put together.”’"— Britannia. 


2. Uncle Peter's Fairy Tales. 
"The First Story, containing the History and Adventures of 
Little ot} Queen of the Great Island of Brakarakakaka, 
By UNCLE PLTER, F.R.L. M.M. T.T. PLAS, Q.Q. X.Y.Z. 
&e. &e. Fep. 8vo. 5s. 6. 


13. Tractarianism not of God: 
By the Rev. C. B. TAYLER, M.A. Rector of 
St. Peter's, and Evening Lecturer of St. "Mary *s, Chester; 
Author of * Margaret, or the Pearl, * *May you like It,’ 
“Records of a Good Man's Life,’ &c. Fep. 8vo. 6s. 
“ There must be also divers heresies among you, that they 
which are approved may be made manifest omens you.” 1 
‘or. Xi. 19. 


14. The Natural Boundaries of Empires; 
With a New View of Colonisation. By JOHN FINCH, Esq. 
Corresponding Member of the Literary and Historical So- 
ciety of Quebec, and of the Natural History Societies | ve 
Montreal, New York, New Brunswick, » Delaware, Se. ms 
vO. 6s. 





London: Lonaman, Brown, GREEN, AND LonGMans, 
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I. 
THE KEEPSAKE, 
For 1845. 
Edited by the COUNTESS OF BLESSDGTON. 


With a Series of Splendid | Eegvavings on Steel, execut 
Charles Heath. 


the superintendence of 
2ts. bound in crimson sili ; 
2l, 12s. 6d, morocco. 


ed und 

Super-royal ond 

India proofs, an large Paper 
COn Friday next” 


List of Illustrations. 


Vignette Title 


Viscountess Jocely: n (Frontispiece) 


The Island Bride 

The Fair Client . . 

Lord Byron's Room 

The Love-Letter 

Mrs. Alfred Montgomery 

The Gondola 

The Glen of the Grave . 
he Rendezvous 

The Last Farewell 

The False Grave 

The Heiress 


Names of Contributors. 


Abdy, Mrs. 
D’Arlincourt, M. Le Vicomte. 
— The Hon. Grantley, 


Bernal, R. Esq. M.P. 

Blessington, The Countess of, 

Calabrella, The Baroness De. 
ochrane, A. B. Esq. M.P. 

Denison, J. W. Esq. M.P. 

D’ agg . B. Esq. M.P. 

D’Oyly, 2sq. 

Garrow, Nise, 

Hall, 8. C. Esq. 

Hall, Mrs. 8. C. 

Harrison, W. H. Esq. 

Hervey, Charies, Esq. 

Holme, Mrs. Torre. 


Painted by C, Ratclyffe. 
i C. R. Leslie, R.A, 
Edward Corbould, 


F. Giant A. R. A. 
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H. Ws ie 

Louis David, 

Cottrau, 

Edward Corbould. 
+ Hayter, 


Howard, Charles, Esq. 
Landor, Walter Sav age, Esq 
Leer Lord eemhe ; 
Michell, N. Esq 

Michel, Mrs. 

Milnes, R. M. tibed M.P. 
Mundy, Major. 

Power, Miss. 

Power, Miss Ellen. 

Sue, M. Eugene. 

Savage, Miss Anna, 

Simmons, B. Esq. 

Sparrow, Miss A. J. 

Toulmin, Miss —_ 

Thompson, Rev. H., M.A. 





Westmacott Richard, Esq. 
White, Charles, Esq. 


It. 
THE BOOK OF BEAUTY, 
Por 1845. 

Edited by the COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. 


Comprising _a Series of Portraits of Women of England the 
most distinguished for their rank and heanty; engraved under 


the superintendence of Mr. Charles Heath. 


‘su per-roval 8vo. 


21s. bound in purple silk ; India proofs, on large paper. 21. 12s. 6d. 


morocco. 


(On Friday next, 


List of INustrations. 


Vignette Title 


Marchioness of Douro (Frontispiece) 


Countess of Craven. 

Countess of Chesterfield 

Iaroness Le Desnencet . 
ady Geo giana Codrington " 

Mrs. Hughes se ° 

Miss Dymoke 

Mrs. Talbot Clifton 

Honourable Mrs. Henry ‘Baillie 

Mrs. Conyngham 

Miss Sanders ee 

Mrs. Knatchbull os 


Painted by D. Cox. 
v . R. Swinton, 

R. Thorburn. 
R. Buckner. 
Sir W. Ross, R.A, 
R. Thorburn, 
Sir G. Hayter, R.A, 
John Hayter. 
A. E.Chalon, R.A. 
W. Fisher. 
Sir W. Ross, R.A, 
W. Drummond, 

y. Wood. 


Names of Contributors. 


Abdy, Mrs. 

Aquilar, Miss Grace. 

Bernal, R. Sen. Esq. ¥ 
Blessington, The C ountess of. 
Campbell, Major Calder. 
Chorley, H. F Esq. 
Cochrane, Alex. B. Esq. M.P. 
D’Oyly, Thomas, Esq. 
Harrison, W H. Esq. 
Hervey, Charles, Esq. 
Holme, Mrs. Torre. 

Howard, Charles, Esq. 
Landor, Walter Savage, Esq. 
Lennox, Lord William. 
Lytton, Sir E. Bulwer, Bart. 





Michell, Nicholas, Esq. 
Milnes, R. M. Esq. M.P. 
Nishet, James, Esq. 
Power, Miss. 
Power, Miss Ellen. 
Romer, Mrs. 
Scott, Mrs. F. B. 
Septagenarian (A). 
Sigourney, Mrs. 
Simmons, B. Esq. 
Toulmin, Miss Camilla. 
White, Charles, Esq. 
Wilson, Miss Florence. 
Wortley, Lady Emmeline Stuart’. 


Itt. 
THE PICTURESQUE ANNUAL Por 1845. 


CATTERMOLE’S HISTORICAL 
ANNUAL; 

BRING THE SECOND AND CONCLUDING VOLUME OF THR 
HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR OF 
CHARLES I. AND THE PARLIAMENT. 
By the Rev. RICHARD CATTERMOLE, B.D. 

With Thirteen Dightp-Guihed Bnorerinm. from Designs by 


G. Cattermole, Esq.; and Portra 


ts of Charles I. and Oliver 


Cromwell, after Vandyke: engraved under the superintendence 
of Mr. Charles Heath. Super-royal &vo. 1. 1s. bound, India 


proofs, on large paper, 2/. 12s. 6d. morocco, 


(On Friday next- 


List of Plates. 


Charles I. (Frontispiece). 

Plundering a Royalist’s Mansion 
(Vignette). 

Oliver Cromwell. 

Montrose’s Retreat to the High- 


Seizure of the King at Holdenby. 

Excluding —- Members 
rom the Hou: 

crommeliConferring wit the Law- 


Cénference at the Isleof Wight. 


lands. 
Destruction of Royalists’ Property.| Charles’s Prevented Escape from: 


Battle of Nase 


Carisbrook. 


by. 
Queen _—— Interceding for ™ en of the Scots from 
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the Kin 
The King ‘on his Journey to the, one “Viewing the Body of 
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ing. 


«* A Second Edition of the First Volu ne is now ready, uni- 
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REVIEWS 





‘The Dispatches and Letters of Vice Admiral, 
Lord Viscount Nelsen, with Notes. By Sir 
Harris Nicolas, G.C.M.G. Vol. I. Colburn. 

Notwithstanding ‘the variety of lives which have 

deen written of England's great Sea-Captain, it 

may seem soniewhat strange, in this ageof liberal 

«commemoration and profuse publication, that 

his true biography should have temained as yet 

to be given. The fact, however, is but a con- 

‘sistent portion of that comparative neglect by 

which, in formal matters, his brilliant achieve- 

ments in life and his memory since his death 
have been attended. The recognition of services 
the most arduous and important was frequently 
extorted froma cold and unwilling administrations, 
and not fully given at last ;—his genius was 
perpetually administering its practical rebukes 
ito the obstinate errors of the Admiralty ;— 
measured by the honours showered upon others, 
his rewards bore no relation to the greatness of 
his exploits ;—he, who was a most important in- 
strument in winning an earldom for another, 
never won one for himself, by a series of victories 
that threw all others into shadow ;—at his death, 
jn the very midst of a triumph which was the 
crowning one of all, no new dignity descended 
upon the head of his neglected wife,—as if the 
government adopted the immorality which was 
the stam upon his glory, and recognized that 
unnatital separation which had for years antici- 
pated the grave ;—and, thirty-five years after 
his death, the metropolis of his country had not 

yet found time to honour his memory with a 

menument. 

What renders all this the more striking is, 
‘that such official niggardliness and public over- 
sight never wore any of the characters, and 
have brought none of the consequences, of 
oblivion. No amount of red tape could keep 
down the irrepressible energies which bore 
their owner, through all obstacles, to a height of 
glory (as men have long understood glory) 
nearly unrivalled ;—and never, perhaps, did any 
hero take such hold as Nelson upon the popular 
heart. His name is, as it were, a part of “his 
land's language”’—an expression which sums up 
the idea of British naval power and triumph. 
His memory needs no columns while there are 
ships—no inscriptions while a pennant flies. 
When men speak of England's sea-supremacy, 
the es figure of Nelson rises up and fills the 
whole canvas. In his own profession, never was 
chief so entirely beloved or so intensely remem- 
bered. His lightest words are the seaman’s ora- 
cles, and his signalsare the war-cries of the service 
‘80 long as it shall endure. The influence of his 
presence has been perpetuated by the influence 
of his fame ; and ‘ Remember Nelson” has led 
fleets to victory since he fell, as he himself led 
them while yet he lived. 

Of this professional enthusiasm the reasons 
are to be found in the genial character of the 
man, combined with the grandeur and complete- 
ness of his exploits ;—the sort of moral monopoly, 
by which his name stands out more conspicuously 
in the particular series to which it belongs than 
that of any other of England’s heroes, must be 
sought in the greatness of those exploits com- 
bined with certain other considerations. The 
records of British military renown have, as we 
have elsewhere said, one chief to stand by the 
side of another, even in the highest place; and 
these again belong to the same branch of the 
same family of fame which has given leaders to 
other ages and countries of the world. On that 
page which bears the great name of Wellington, 
are written those of Cesar, and Marlborough, 


| at second hand will, in all cases, bear some im- 


and Napoleon. But no time or nation has! 
oon a navy, which, either for its gigantic 

resources, consummate organization, or brilliant 

achievements, bears any comparison with that of 
Great Britain during the close of the eighteenth 

and beginning of the nineteenth centuries :—and, | 
amid all the gallant band of its heroes whom | 
that period produced, the name and example of | 
Nelson tower as prominently, as does the service | 
te which they were given over all its own pro- 

per rivals. One may have snatched a coronet 

for himself, and a star for his country, at Cape | 
St. Vincent, and another at Camperdown; but | 
he, whose restless and insatiable thirst for glory | 
kept him wandering about the ocean asif he had 
been a roving adventurer or an old sea-king, 
yet whose admirable combinations when the | 
moments of crisis were come, secured not merely 

victory but the utter annihilation of all that | 
came within his grasp—who waited patiently 

for his enemy for years, and then chased him | 
half round the world to bring him into action— 
who, besides his important share in the action 
of Sir John Jervis, and a crowd of brilliant things 
besides, fought and won the great battles of 
the Nile, the Baltic, and Trafalgar—purchasing 
every fresh laurel with his blood, and paying for 
the last and greatest of them all with his life— 
must have a pedestal to himself, and higher than 
all others, in the temple of naval glory. 

For a great historical name like this, it may, 
as we have said, be wondered that no one has 
hitherto done what has been done for Wellington, 
Collingwood, and other chiefs of a later date,— 
by making him the relater of his own “ plain, 
unvarnished tale.” The materials for such a 
publication were known to be abundant and 
accessible ; andsuch has been the value attached 
to every scrap of paper on which Nelson ever 
wrote, and so general is the feeling that such 
writing is national property, that there is good 
reason to suppose the series may be had nearly 
complete. It is true, as we have said, that 
many narratives have been written of the great 
admiral's life; and that important portions of 
these letters, greater or less, have been at the 
disposal of the various writers to assist their 
respective tasks. But generally, and naturally, 
all such narrations deal principally and promi- 
nently with that portion of the subject which is 
properly the part of history,—selecting and 
arranging for the purpose,—to the sacrifice of 
that which is true biography. The historical 
part of biography is that which renders the 
sequence of events and their causes—and to a 
great extent it leaves the man to be inferred from 
his action upon them :—buttrue biography shows 
the actor behind the event, and traces the his- 
tory by following the man. Biographies written 


ress of the mind through which they come— 
Be coloured by its passions, prejudices, views, 
—and even correspondence quoted will be 
marshalled aciel. Even for the historical 
part of biography we are thus at the mercy of 
the writer's apprehensiveness and good faith ; 
but out of materials like these before us, if they 
are in sufficiency, every man can construct his- 
tory for himself. A body of letters like these 
are an autobiography, without its premeditation 
and without its arrangement. The man whosits 
down to write an autobiography after the events 
which he has to narrate, becomes, himself, only a 
reporter at second hand—and probably the least 
impartial and trustworthy ofall. But these sparse 
voces—uttered in all the varying moods of 
each present moment—expressing the thought, 
feeling, design, as it arose—recording the fact 
when it happened—give back the true echoes of 
the keys on which they were struck, and report 








faithfully of the instrument, They are pho- 


tographic impressions, in which the passions 
have written themselves; and in their sum, 
the inner man is revealed by a light which 
is nature’s own. Wherever, among the materials 
of the past, we have been able to get at familiar 
letters or ungarbled journals, more clear and 
searching light has been thrown, both on men 
and events, than formal annals ever shed. The 
great events of ancient history loom, for the 
most part, through a doubtful twilight,—with 
outlines, it is true, often too vast not to be dis- 
cerned and generally apprehended even through 
the haze which has gathered around them :— 
but wherever a familiar epistle, from one who 
sat near the edifice, has been disclosed, a clear 


| and pleasant ray has fallen on such portion as it 


could reach, bringing out, as it were, to the eye 
its minute details, and helping us, by its illustra- 
tion of a part, to a new element for judging of 
the whole. Had we such collections as the pre- 
sent, in sufficient abundance, the history of the 
past might be re-written,—with its anomalies 
reconciled and its blanks supplied. 

There are scarcely any letters to which such 
remarks can apply with more truth than those 
of Nelson, owing to the constitution of his mind 
and temperament. He was infinitely more a 
man of action than reflection. The perfection 
and success of his combinations seemed owing 
to an instinct rather than a study,—so rapid was 
his apprehension. Even of his greatest plans 
there seems to have been no corrected copy. It 
was a part of the same character that, in his 
communications with others, he was open and 
unreserved, even to what many thgught a fault. 
There is no doubt it did him occasional harm 
with his chiefs, and was not always palatable at 
the Admiralty. In acting, he went straight to 
his object, and in writing he put everything 
down. He had no reservations and no circum- 
locutions. For style, these letters will not bear 
a comparison with some other collections of the 
kind; but as materials for a history of the events 
in which he was engaged, they are of value 
equal to any,—and as a perfect exponent of his 
own character, they are unrivalled. As such, 
they report of a genius as active, a heart as warm 
a } manly, a mind as clear and candid, as per- 
haps were ever formed in the school of war. 

The value of such letters, however, Sir Harris 
Nicolas has well observed, must depend upon 
the mannerin which they are given to the world. 
In referring to some of Nelson’s former biogra- 

hers, he shows how even autograph letters may 
be reduced to a place among the apocryphal ma- 
terials of biography. Speaking of Nelson’s let- 
ters to Captain Locker which Charnock had used, 
he says :—“ It will be seen that the Editor has 
obtained access to the original letters; and he 
found that in no one instance had those letters 
been accurately printed by Charnock. In many 
cases, important passages were omitted, because 
they contained Nelson’s opinion of individuals ; 
but most of the alterations were made with the 
intention of improving their style, in which ab- 
surd attempt much of the writer’s spirit was 
lost, and his own natural and nervous words 
gave place to what were considered more genteel 
or more elegant expressions.”” Of Dr. Clarke 
and Mr. M‘Arthur, whose work is the standard 
Life of Nelson, he writes as follows :—“ Dr. 
Clarke and Dr. M‘Arthur seem to have been 
actuated by the same love of improving the let- 
ters which fell into their hands as their prede- 
cessor, Mr. Charnock ; and though they, like him, 
thereby disregarded the first principle of editor- 
ship, they are rarely open to the suspicion of hav- 
ing made the alterations from a worse motive than 
the desire to exhibit Nelson’s productions in 
what they considered a fitting epistolary state ; 
as if a hero could never think, write, or speak 
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naturally, but must always appear in full dress. 
Be the motive, however, what it might, the effect 
is, that no reliance can be placed on the literary 
fidelity of any one extract printed in their volu- 
minous work.’’ Whatever be the motive for 
tampering with the integrity of letters, in any 
other sense than that of needful suppression, 
their value as vouchers is thereby destroyed. If 
called in as witnesses, let them testify in their 
own words. To interpret them in any other, is 
to reduce the highest kind of historical docu- 
ment to the uncertain value of the editorial com- 
ment. Sir Harris Nicolas states on this subject 
the views by which he has been guided in this 
important publication. In these we very gener- 
ally agree with him; and, for the right under- 
standing of his plan, we think it desirable that 
our readers should have the opportunity of hear- 
ing him speak for himself :— 


“The principal questions, which an Editor of an 
extensive Correspondence has to decide, are—What 
Letters should be published? Whether the Letters 
should be printed entire, or whether certain passages 
should be omitted? Whether Names should be sup- 
pressed? Whether the Letters should be given literally, 
or be altered according to his own ideas of accuracy 
and elegance? Though in most cases it is,no doubt, 


necessary to omit many Letters that fall into an | 


Editor's hands, on account of their want of importance, 
this does not always form a reason for withholding 
them; but it depends upon the interest attached tothe 
writer, the distance of time at which he lived, and 
the number of such trifling Letters, to determine 
whether they should be printed. Everything that 
proceeded from an illustrious Man, and especially in 


the early part of his life, has an interest which belongs | 


not to the article itself, but is reflected upon it by 
his subsequent glory. No Letter of Chaucer or 
Shakespeare, for example, could be uninteresting, 
however trifling its contents; and it is conceived 
that the familiar Letters of any Great Character, 
which describe his situation and feelings in the early 
stages of his career,—his hopes, his disappointments, 
and the efforts by which he surmounted every 
obstacle, and eventually chained fortune to his car,— 
yield only in interest, and in value, to letters written 
after his powers had found adequate occasions for 
display, when he was in the full splendour of his 
renown, and when his Correspondence, from relating 
to great events and eminent individuals, not only 
commands attention, but becomes part of the History 
of his time. Moreover, where Genius exists, and 
where one great and absorbing feeling occupies the 


mind, the most insignificant, as well as the most | 


studied and important Letter, bears more or less of 
itsimpress: thus, there is scarcely a Note of Nelson's 
that does not contain some word, or line, or sentence, 
indicative of his predominant passions—Military 
Fame, and the Service of his Country. * * At a 
very early stage of his labours, the Editor became 
convinced that the instances in which there would be 
a necessity to suppress any Letter of Nelson were 
extremely few; that whenever they did occur, it 
would be more from public than from private causes ; 
and that the obligation would be imposed upon him 
by others rather than by his own conviction. Though 
aware that he must occasionally print a trifling Letter, 
or Letters, of which some part is of little value, he 
entertained the hope of being able to declare of 
Nelson what, he believes, has never been said by the 
Editor of the Correspondence of any other eminent 
Person,—that every Letter which fell into his hands, 
(except those addressed to the object of a passion as 
romantic as it was criminal,) extending over the whole 
period of the professional life of a man of ardent 
and irritable temperament, written under every variety 
of circumstances, and upon every conceivable sub- 
ject, might see the light, with no other suppressions, 
than of three or four lines of postscripts, relating to 
private expenses, and no other alterations, than the 
occasional correction of a loose orthography, which 
would have uselessly disfigured the page, and annoyed 
the reader. Hitherto the Editor has been able to 
carry out this design: he has every reason to hope 
he shall be able to pursue it; and if so, he con- 
fidently submits that it will redound to the honour of 
Nelson's heart, and show the beautiful simplicity 


and integrity of his private character, in a far higher 
degree than all the eulogies ever composed on his 
merits, reflecting lustre upon even his matchless 
Victories. * .* The text has, in almost all cases, been 
collated with the originals, The brackets show where 
words have been supplied; and the italics indicate 
the parts which were underlined by Nelson. * * 
In a few instances the Names of individuals have 
been suppressed, as their publication might be dis- 
pleasing to their families, without any counter- 
balancing advantage; but it has not been thought 
right (except where conditions to that effect were 
imposed upon the Editor by those from whom he 
obtained the Letters) to omit any Name when it 
occurs in relation to Public affairs of importance ; 
for Nelson’s opinions of the chief actors in the great 
events of his time, and of the events themselves, 
belong to History, and form the principal value of 
his Correspondence. The Editor’s Notes do not 
contain a word more than is absolutely necessary to 
render the Letters understood, or to identify the 
persons mentioned.” 

There is one other remark which we feel our- 
selves bound to make in reference to this collec- 





tion of letters,—and to such other collections as 
illustrate the lives of heroes ; their value to his- 
| tory is unqualified, but to the fame of the hero 
{it is not. The grand summaries of history, 
| which follow the rapid tides of action and pause 
upon magnificent results, exhibit the chief in 
the power of his genius or the hour of his triumph: 
and Nelson is only seen, in its page, with the star 
upon his forehead. Readings like these have 
their disenchantment,—and send a shadow to 
the heart, through which the star looks dim. A 
glittering thing is that human glory which con- 
querors wear, but suffers much when, taken thus 
to pieces, we see the materials of which it is 
made. The mind that was so dazzled by such 
false lights cannot be reckoned among minds of 
the higher order. It is painful, in this as in 
other instances, to see the coolness with which 
these great combinations (and smaller ones) are 
made, when we reflect on the terrible significance 
| of the figures with which they are reckoned. 
| Play the game as greatly as man may, it is not 
the game of the great. The moral of this 
must not, however, be applied to the individual, 
| but to the system, which makes war a necessity, 
| and so calls triumph a glory. Hero-worship is 
| 

| 





| a needful portion of the worship of Dagon,— 
whose altars, we hope, the world is agreeing to 
pull down. Meantime, the here must, of course, 
be judged within his own conditions; and we 
| will confess that it is not in this particular col- 
lection of documents that we have had these 
considerations most painfully presented to us. 
Nelson’s passionate love of such fame as belongs 
to warriors, while it led him to the highest point 
of historical glory, was philosophically a defect 
in his character; butin him it was redeemed by 
so much of natural humanity, such earnestness of 
purpose, such transparency of mind, such an 
utter rejection of all that is sordid, or jealous, or 
mean,—to him, who did not make the necessity, 
such services as his seemed so necessary to his 
country,—he played so boldly, won so surely, 
and shared so kindly with those about him, that 
philosophy would have a hard battle—and need 
scarcely wish—to expel him from the national 
heart, Of his zeal for every department of the 
service to which he belonged, his manly protec- 
tion of the interests of all who served under him, 
and his touching care of those more immediately 
committed to his charge, the evidences are abun- 
dant. ‘All my children are well,’”’ he says, 
writing to his brother: and his treatment of his 
midshipmen, whom he thus affectionately calls 
his children, is thus described by Lady Hughes, 
from her own observation while a passenger in 
the Boreas, ina letterto Mr. Matcham, his bro- 
ther-in-law, dated Clifton, June 24th, 1806 :— 
“ I was too much affected when we met at Bath 
to say every particular in which was always displayed 
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the infinite cleverness and goodness of heart of our 
dearly beloved Hero. As a woman, I can only bea 
judge of those things that I could comprehend—such 
as his attention to the young gentlemen who had the 
happiness of being on his Quarter-Deck, It ma 

reasonably be supposed that among the number A 
thirty, there must be timid as well as bold: the timid 
he never rebuked, but always wished to show them 
he desired nothing of them that he would not in- 
stantly do himself: and I have known him gay— 
‘Well, Sir, I am going a race to the mast-head, and 
beg I may meet you there.” No denial could be 
given to such a wish, and the poor fellow instantly 
began his march. His Lordship never took the least 
notice with what alacrity it was done, but when he 
met in the top, instantly began speaking in the most 
cheerful manner, and saying how much a person was 
to be pitied that could fancy there was any danger, or 
even anything disagreeable, in the attempt. After 
this excellent example, I have seen the timid youth 
lead another, and rehearse his Captain’s words. How 
wise and kind was such a proceeding! In like man. 
ner, he every day went into the School Room, and 
saw them do their nautical business, and at twelve 
o'clock he was first upon deck with his quadrant. No 
one there could be behind-hand in their business 
when their Captain set them so good an example, 
One other circumstance I must mention which wil] 
close the subject, which was the day we landed at 
Barbadoes. We were to dine at the Governor's, 
Our dear Captain said, ‘ You must permit me, Lady 
Hughes, to carry one of my Aides-de-camp with me: 
and when he presented him to the Governor, he said, 
* Your Excellency must excuse me for bringing one 
of my Midshipmen, as I make it a rule to introduce 
them to all the good company I can, as they have 
few to look up to besides myself during the time they 
are at Sea.’ This kindness and attention made the 
young people adore him ; and even his wishes, could 
they have been known, would have been instantly 
complied with. It was your wish, Sir, to have the 
above particulars: an abler pen might have de- 
scribed them better; but I hope my simple narration 
may, in a faint degree, describe his Lordship’s excel- 
lent manner of making his young men fancy the 
attaining nautical perfection was much more a play 
than a task. Who is there but must allow these 
methods to be dictated by great skill, as well as great 
goodness of heart that never caused a fear or disgust 
to any one? How sincerely is such a loss to be 
lamented! But we have nothing to say, but—t The 
Lord giveth and the Lord taketh away, blessed be 
the name of the Lord.’” 

An instance, when on the West India station, 
in 1787, of the remarkable prudence with which 
Nelson contrived to reconcile his duty to the 
Service as commanding officer, with tenderness 
for the fortunes and reputation of a brother 
sailor, and respect (which should not involve 
any servility or sacrifice of his independence or 
authority) to a prince of the blood,—occurred 
in the course of a quarrel between the late King, 
then Prince William Henry, commanding the 
Pegasus, and his first lieutenant :—which may 
be best understood by an arrangement of some 
of the letters that passed on the occasion. It is 
probable that Nelson’s management there saved 
a deserving officer,—while it silently gave a 
wholesome lesson to the Prince :— 

* Pegasus, English Harbour, Antigua, 
23rd January 1787. 

“From Mr. Schomberg’s neglecting to inform me 
yesterday of his sending a boat on shore, and Mr. 
Smollett doing the same, I think proper to recom- 
mend the reading over of these orders, with atten- 
tion, to the Officers and Gentlemen; as for the 
future, I shall make them accountable for their con- 
duct in disobeying any commands or orders I may 
from time to time give out. Wit.” 

Mr. Schomberg, thinking he had not deserved 
this reprimand, hastily applied to Capt. Nelson 
and demanded a court-martial. Nelson replied: 
—*I shall order a Court-Martial to inquire into the 
charge alleged against you as soon as possible. And, 
Sir, from the receipt of this letter you are under 
Arrest, with such restrictions or indulgencies as his 
Royal Highness, your Captain, may think proper; . 
and forthwith issued the following :— 
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N° 888) 
— “ General Order. 


« For the better maintaining discipline and good 

vernment in the King’s Squadron under my com- 
ae think it necessary to inform the Officers, 
that if any one of them shall presume to write to the 
Commander of the Squadron (unless there shall be 
Ships enough present to bring them to immediate 
Trial) for a Court-Martial to investigate their conduct 
ona frivolous pretence, thereby depriving his Ma- 
iesty of their services, by obliging the Commander of 
the Squadron to confine them, that I shall and do 
consider such conduct as a direct breach of the 14th, 
and part of the 19th, Articles of War; and shall 
order them to be Tried for the same. Given under 
my hand, on board his Majesty’s Ship Boreas, at 
Antigua, the 28th of January, 1787. 

“ Horatio NEtson.” 


In explanation, he addressed the following 
letters to Lieut. Schomberg, and to Commodore 
Gardner :— 

“ To Lieutenant Isaac Schomberg. 
“ English Harbour, April 18th, 1787. 

“Sir—I am this moment honoured with your 
letter of this day’s date, requesting that I would be 
kind enough to furnish you with the charge or 
charges which you suppose I mean to exhibit against 
you, that you may, whenever a Court-Martial offers, 
give as little trouble as possible ; as you have reason 
to believe that your long and close confinement must 
arise from some other cause than that of your own 
wishes expressed to me in your letter dated January 
the 23rd. In answer, I beg leave to assure you that 
I never was more hurt, than that an Officer whom I 
very much respected, should do such an improper act 
as to deprive his Majesty of his services at a time 
they were wanted. My orders to the Squadron were 
to prevent other Officers from falling into the same 
error. I have not, nor can any other person, have 
any charge against you, until the Court-Martial which 
you desired to be held to investigate your conduct is 
over; and then I can tell you I have no charge what- 
soever against you. Your confinement is your own, 
Had you not wrote to me for a Court-Martial, I 
dare say you never would have given me occasion to 
put you under Arrest. Had I not ordered you into 
Arrest, you might then have accused me of having 
left you again to be unjustly accused, as set forth in 
your letter. I am, Sir, &e. 

“ Horatio NeLson.” 
“ To Commodore Alan Gardner. 
“ Private.” ** Boreas, Nevis, May 13th, 1787. 

“ My dear Sir,—In a public letter, a Commander 
would be wrong to set forth all the reasons which 
influence his conduct: but as I hope to have your 
approbation, I take the liberty of mentioning a few 
circumstances. His Royal Highness will give you 
an account of Lieutenant Schomberg’s conduct, and 
of his having put him into Arrest for disobedience of 
orders, &c., and that on Mr. Schomberg’s making 
proper apologies, he forgave him. Indeed, his Royal 
Highness’s narrative is so explicit, that I cannot in- 
form you so fully as that will. His Royal Highness, 
Ican have no doubt, gave the orders alluded to, 
although Mr. Schomberg might have misunderstood 
them. [am sure, Sir, you will consider his Royal 
Highness stands in a very different situation to any 
other Captain: his conduct will be canvassed by the 
world, when ours would never be heard of. Mr. 
Schomberg was our friend Cornwallis’s First Lieu- 
tenant in the Canada. I can only suppose that he 
thought the Prince was determined to take the first 
opportunity of bringing him to a Court-Martial, that 
he wrote for this for such a trivial matter. Indeed, 
what leads me to consider that as his motive was, 
when his Royal Highness told him how wrong he 
was to write for a Court-Martial on himself, he told 
him that every Officer who served under him must 
be broke, and the sooner he was from under his com- 
mand the better; and that if a Court-Martial ac- 
quitted him he would write to quit the Ship. This 
matter has made the Prince very uneasy, for he says, 
no person can tell he gave Mr. Schomberg those 
orders but himself, and Schomberg denies them. The 
day the matter happened, his Royal Highness dined 
in the country and I attended him. On the road he 
told me how unpleasant it was that Schomberg would 
act in that manner when he had only forgiven hima 

days before; but he said, in future, if any person 
committed faults, he would insert it in the Public 





Order-Book of the Ship, which he did, on this occa- 
sion, the next day. On that evening when I returned 
from dining, I found Mr. Schomberg’s letter. I im- 
mediately sent for his Royal Highness, and I told 
him that in his elevated situation in life the world 
looked more to him than any other person, that Mr. 
Schomberg had neither more nor less than accused 
him of putting his name to an untruth: therefore I 
thought it my duty, although the matter was so tri- 
vial, to take Lieutenant Schomberg from under his 
directions, by suspending him from duty, or it might 
be said I had left him in that disagreeable situation, 
merely because he served under the Prince ; and 
that it very much concerned his Royal Highness to 
show the world he had put his name to nothing but 
the truth. In order to show my disapprobation of 
Officers writing for Courts-Martial, to vindicate their 
conduct for trivial matters, I gave out the enclosed 
order, that others might not fall into the same error. 
It might soon have risen to such a height, that if a 
topsail was not thought properly or briskly reefed, 
by a Captain, or some other trivial matter, and he 
reprimanded the Officer, the Officer would say, ‘ Sir, 
I think it properly done, and I shall write for a 
Court-martial to vindicate my conduct from your 
unjust accusation.’ If this was to be allowed, fare- 
well Discipline: the Service is ruined : his Majesty 
may be deprived of the services of his Officers; and 
the best-laid schemes may be frustrated by the ma- 
lignity of individuals, or pique against their Com- 
manders. As the Rattler is to sail for England on 
the Ist of June, I have sent her down with his Royal 
Highness, not only as there may not be Ships enough 
collected to hold a Court, but to carry home his 
Royal Highness’s dispatches, which he must be very 
anxious should reach the King before any reports get 
to him. Extraordinary to tell, in the last month 
Mr. Schomberg wrote me a letter, requesting to 
know what charges I intended to exhibit against him, 
as he supposed I was to be his prosecutor, having 
ordered him into Arrest. My answer of course was, 
that I thought I had complied with his wishes in 
taking him from under the immediate command of 
his Royal Highness, and that from the tenor of his 
letter of January, I took for granted he meant to 
prove he never had, in the instance alluded to, dis- 
obeyed his Captain’s commands, and it was therefore 
he supposed himself unjustly accused. 
“Tam, &c. Horatio NEtson.” 

No Court-martial took place—the matter 
having been settled by Commodore Alan Gard- 
ner :—and Nelson, then at Portsmouth, writes 
the following noble letter to the Prince :— 

** Portsmouth, 27th July, 1787. 

“Ifto be truly great isto be truly good (as we are 
taught to believe,) it never was stronger verified than 
in your Royal Highness, in the instance of Mr. 
Schomberg. You have supported your character, 
yet, at the same time, by an amiable condescension, 
have saved an Officer from appearing before a Court- 
Martial, which ever must hurt him. Resentment I 
know your Royal Highness never had, or I am sure 
ever will bear any one: it is a passion incompatible 
with the character of a Man of Honour. Schomberg 
was too hasty certainly in writing his letter ; but, 
now you are parted, pardon me, my Prince, when I 
presume to recommend, that Schomberg may stand 
in your Royal Favour, as if he had never sailed with 
you; and that at some future day, you will serve him. 
There only wants this, to place your character in the 
highest point of view. None of us are without failings: 
Schomberg’s was being rather too hasty; but that, 
put in competition with his being a good Officer, will 
not, I am bold to say, be taken in the scale against 
him. I wish this matter could have been settled on 
my Station, and Iam sure your Royal Highness will 
join me when I acquaint you, that I have been re- 
primanded by the Admiralty for allowing your Royal 
Highness to proceed to America by way of Jamaica. 
More able friends than myself your Royal Highness 
may easily find, and of more consequence in the 
State: but one more attached and affectionate, is, I 
am bold to say, not so easily met with. Princes 
seldom, very seldom, find a disinterested person to 
communicate their thoughts to. I do not pretend 
to be otherwise: but of this truth be assured by a 
man who, I trust, never did a dishonourable act, that 
I am interested only that your Royal Highness 
should be the greatest and best man this Country 





ever produced. 
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In full confidence of your belief of 
my sincerity, I take the liberty of saying, that having 
seen a few more years than yourself, 1 may in some 
respects know more of mankind. Permit me then 
to urge, a thorough knowledge of those you tell your 
mind to. Mankind are not always what they seem. 
Far, very far, be it from me to mean any person 
whom your Royal Highness thinks proper to honour 
with your confidence: but again let me impress on 
your Royal mind what I have before mentioned.” 


With the following short paragraph from a 
letter written by Nelson to his wife, while sail- 
ing after the French fleet, in hopes of bringing 
it to action, we must, for the present, conclude :— 

“Tf any accident should happen to me, I am sure 
my conduct will be such as will entitle you to the 
Royal favour: not that I have the least idea but I 
shall return to you, and full of honour; if not, the 
Lord’s will be done. My Name shall never be a 
disgrace to those who may belong to me. The little 
I have, you know I have given to you, except a 
small annuity. I wish it was more; but I have never 
got a farthing dishonestly ; it descends from clean 
hands. Whatever fate awaits me, I pray God to 
bless you, and preserve you for your Son’s sake. I 
think always in the most affectionate manner of my 
Father ; tell him so, and ever believe me your most 
affectionate husband, Horatio Ne.son.” 

Sir Harris Nicolas expects to complete his 
task in three volumes. 








Factories and the Factory System ; from Parlia- 
mentary Documents and Personal Examination. 
By W. Cooke Taylor, L.L.D. How. 

Tue factory system is only one of the natural 

developements of the ever prevalent and still 

growing principle of association. It is, as Dr. 

Taylor affirms, a necessary element in the 

progress of civilization, and one of the most 

efficient means of promoting human happiness ; 
and this notwithstanding all appearances to the 
contrary. In like manner, machinery, the great 
ally of the system, is beneficial in its influence 
and results, however jealously it may have been 
viewed by prejudice and misrepresented by 
ignorance. But it requires an impartial and 
well-instructed mind to see these matters in 
their just light; a mind steadily balanced between 
the Old and the New, ready enough to admit all 
the inconveniences of innovation, while it con- 
tends for the gradual introduction of improve- 
ments; loving change not for its own sake, but 
for the benefits which it promises, and the evils 
it prevents. Such an intelligence has Dr. Taylor 
brought to bear upon the important question, 
which now, not only increases in interest, but 
ere long will absorb legislative attention in this 
country. The question is besides of great social 
value as well as political; more perhaps of the 
former than the latter, as might have been ex- 
pected from its origin in the principle to which 
we have alluded; and chiefly the latter, because 
the former. For out of the social condition must 
grow the political ordonnance; and probably 
our compelled recurrence to this point only 
proves that a cycle is completing, and a new 
order of things about to commence. This indeed 
appears to be the opinion of the leading men of 
all parties and sects, and is indicated wherever 

‘‘we turn the leaf toread”’ the chapter of passing 

events, 

The identification of the interests of landlord, 
tenant, and labourer, effected in this pamphlet, 
is of great moment; nor should the truth which 
it enforces, that machinery actually sustains the 
wages of labour, be neglected. How to accom- 
plish this end permanently is, in our view, the 
one great social problem to be solved; and we 
see no solution of it but in the existence and pro- 
per regulation of machinery. What that regula- 
tion ought to be will develope itself with the 
progress of the principle on which it all depends; 
we mean, the principle of association, The 
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system and the principle must work together— 
for there is a relation between them, which in- 
volves an inter-dependency that will not submit 
to violation. Let this be granted; and time and 
patience will then be sure to be needful, for the 
evolution of those “fine issues,’’ which doubtless 
shall grace the sequel, and crown with happiness 
the reconciliation of interests now exhibited for 
the most part in antagonism; but yet a much 
more mitigated one than prevailed in times so 
recent as to be within the memory even of the 
young. 

We join with Dr. Taylor in reprobating the 
modern jargon about “ over-production.” A 
more appropriate term would be “ under-con- 
sumption.” This consideration again brings us 
to the subject of wages—wages to machinery as 
the means of supporting then—machinery, to 
factories, and the factory system,—and the 
factory system to the principle of association. 
Such is the charmed circle which we have to 
tread in this inquiry ; and the importance of 
the theme not only justifies iteration, but 
demands it, in order that the scope of the argu- 
ment may be thoroughly impressed on minds 
capable of perceiving the mighty correlates which 
it comprehends and connects. 

“tis rathersingular,” says Dr. Taylor, “to find that 
those whocomplain of machinery as an artificial means 
of creating too large a manufacturing production, are 
atthesame moment engaged in devising artificial means 
to increase agricultural production. Throughout the 
country there is fast spreading a conviction of the 
vast importance of increasing the productiveness of 
the soils by the application of chemical and mechan- 
ical science: now such aids are in effect the same 
advantages to the farm that the steam-engine is to 
the factory ; the increase of fertility leads to the 
same end in one case that the increase of power does 
in the other. In fact, it is now universally acknow- 
ledged, that the best farm system is the one which 
most nearly approximates to the factory system ; that 
efficient agriculture, like efficient manufacture, re- 
quires a large investment of capital, an extensive 
application of mechanical and chemical aids to the 
powers of nature, and free markets for the sale of 
produce.” 


Dr. Taylor, perhaps, will startle most persons 
when he asserts that what is called infant labour 
in factories, “is, in fact, a national blessing ;” 
and it requires the stern evidence of facts, such 
as we find in the pages before us, to convince 
the unwilling of its moral and personal advan- 
tages to the juvenile employés themselves :— 

“Were a North-American Indian or a New Zea- 
land chieftain introduced into one of our highest 
schools, he would waste much pity and compassion 
on the poor boys condemned to pore over books and 
con disagreeable tasks instead of taking healthful 
exercise in the open air, enjoying the excitement of 
the chase, or freely sporting over the plain. Were 
he able to write, and a rival of Mrs. Trollope in 
imaginative invective, his ‘ English School Boy’ would 
beat that lady's ‘ Factory Boy,’ or, as it was more 
appropriately designated, her ‘ Unsatisfactory Boy,’ all 
to nothing. Weeping squaws in the forests and 
prairies would thank heaven that their babes were 
not destined to the thraldom of English academies ; 
every schoolmaster would be described as an exagger- 
ated Squeers, without the chance of a Nickleby in- 
terfering with his tyranny. Now, this imaginative 
case has been surpassed in the views taken of manu- 
facturers and the children in their employment. 
Persons enter a mill, or suppose that they have done 
80, they see, or imagine to themselves, the figures of 
the little piecers and cleaners employed in their mo- 
notonous routine, when the sun is high in heaven, 
when the skies look smilingly upon earth, and earth 
answers again with its own laughing aspect of loveli- 
ness and fertility; and they think how much more 
delightful would have been the gambol of the free 
limbs on the hill-side, the inhaling of the fresh breeze, 
the sight of the green mead, with its spangles of but- 
ter-cups and daisies, the song of the bird, and the 
humming of the bee! But they should compare the 
youthful operatives with other sights which they must 


have met in the course of their experience, as we too 
often have in ours: we have seen children perishing 
from sheer hunger in the mud-hovel, or in the ditch 
by the way-side, where a few sods and withered 
boughs had formed a hut, compared with which a 
wigwam were a palace. We have scen the juvenile 
mendicant, and the juvenile vagrant, with famine in 
their cheeks and despair in their hearts.) We have 
seen the juvenile delinquent, his conscience seared by 
misery, his moral nature destroyed by suffering, his 
intellectual powers trained to perversity by the irre- 
sistible force of the circumstances that surrounded 
him. Itis a sad confession to make, but owing, per- 
haps, to some peculiar obliquity of intellect or hard- 
ness of heart, we would rather see boys and girls 
earning the means of support in the mill than starv- 
ing by the roadside, shivering on the pavement, or 
even conveyed in an omnibus to Bridewell.” 

It is not probable that all parties will concede 
to Dr. Taylor’s showing, either as to the employ- 
ment of children or women in factories ; yet we 
are inclined to hold that his statement maintains 
the balance tolerably even between the rival dis- 
putants. But it is only in rural factories that 
the system can be tested fairly on its merits; 
those in towns partake of the inconveniences 
inseparable from their locality. On one point, 
however, we strongly disagree with Dr. Taylor: 
we do not think it at all necessary, in order to 
support the factory system, that its advocate 
should recriminate on the agricultural. Such a 
procedure has a decided tendency to injure the 
cause. ‘This is a pity; and particularly as there 
is so much sound sense in the pamphlet. We 
may observe in passing, that the question of the 
sanitory condition of the factory population is here 
statistically settled. We agree with the writer, 
that itis not by meddling with special depart- 
ments of industry, but by legiclating for the 
general condition and interests of the country, 
that good is to be effected. We have no sym- 
pathy with blind, and therefore false, philan- 
thropic impulse. In the present state of society, 
doubtless there is serious food for meditation; and 
so there should be if anything is doing, if what is 
too old is happily becoming obsolete, and if what 
is new is young and vigorous enough to give 
hope of an early, yetripe manhood. But what- 
ever may be the evils attending a period of transi- 
tion, there are few which monarchs or senates 
can cause or cure ; they are the subjects of other 
and higher laws than can be made by either or 
both, and which then best operate when least 
meddled with by human vanity. 

Among the points deserving of consideration in 
the subject before us, are, undoubtedly, the moral 
results of the factory system. Of these, not the 
least is the large amount of private exertion 
which it requires, and the consequent decision 
of individual character which is thereby induced. 
The Government Reports prove also, “ that the 
moral condition of the factory operatives is more 
sound than that of any other portion of the la- 
bouring population of England.” In the article 
of poor rates, also, “ the manufacturing districts 
have a very enviable superiority over the agri- 
cultural counties.” — 

“Tn estimating the morality of a population,” Dr. 
Taylor continues, “there isan element of vastimport- 
ance which the statistical science lends us little or no 
aid in measuring. It is beautifully and simply stated 
by Burns,— 

We know not what's resisted. 

There are, however, some gratifying indications of 
this power of virtuous resistance to temptation in 
manufacturing districts which, we fear, could not be 
paralleled in agricultural counties. We have seen 
| gardens of fruit and vegetables left freely exposed 

to the operatives of rural mills, and fruit-trees trained 
| against the walls of factories, and we have ascertained 
| from the most minute and careful inquiry, that nota 
_ single apple or pear is ever plucked without the per- 
| mission of the proprietor. During the late disturb- 

ances in the districts, a body of the rioters going to 





| Stop a mill passed by rows of trees laden with fruit, 





and though the poor people were so hungry that they 
went to the house of a proprietor to ask for a litte 
bread, not one of them plucked a single fruit. pr 
a young urchin, who attempted to climb one of the 
trees, was prevented by his companions, and men 
aced with punishment.” " 

Many other proofs of the superior moral con 
dition of the factories are given. The prosperity 
of the cotton-spinners is evidenced by the er 4 
fact” of their existing trades-unions, and the 
energetic spirit which they have displayed in 
their combinations and strikes. Such ‘thin 3 
never, because they cannot, happen among ~ 
serable and under-paid labourers, That the 
factory question has been raised at all, is in 
truth, a testimony in favour of progress ; net- 
withstanding all the croakers can say, the world 
is better off than it was fifty years ago, and much 
that displeases us now in its chrysalis state, will 
be admired when it attains the perfect condition 
to which it is steadily advancing. 





Travels inthe Track of the Ten Thousand Greeks, 
By W. F. Ainsworth, Esq., F.G.S., &¢,: 
Parker. ‘ 

Few events in history have excited more atten- 
tion than the daring march of the Ten Thousand 
Greeks into the very heart of the Persian empire; 
their having narrowly missed subverting the 
throne of its powerful monarch ; and theirbrilliant 
retreat through an unknown and difficult country, 
in spite of the resistance of the inhabitants, and 
in defiance of the immense armies that hung 
upon their rear. They were the first to point 
out to Europe the secret of the weakness of 
oriental hosts; they opened the way for the 
triumphs of Agesilaus, and the conquests of 
Alexander. Their expedition was indeed one 
of the most iniquitous In its origin to be found 
in history ; they were the mercenary allies of the 
younger Cyrus in a rebellion against a brother, 
who had not only pardoned his former treasons, 
but loaded him with kindness; many of them, 
and particularly their historian Xenophon, were 
the natives of states in close alliance with the Per- 
sian monarch, and the greater part of the soldiers 
knew nothing of the real nature of the enterprise 
until it was too late toretreat. Courage, however, 
has always been received as a compensation for 
absence of principle ; and the Anabasis, as the 
expedition is called, has not ceased to excite 
interest even in the minds of those who condemn 
its cause and its authors. 

Mr. Ainsworth has had the advantage of 
personally exploring nearly five-sixths of the 
country traversed by the Greeks in their advance 
and retreat; and he has thus been enabled to 
solve many of the geographical difficulties con- 
nected with the expedition. It seems to us 
probable that Xenophon, writing from memory 
after his return to Greece, may have fallen into 
inaccuracies sufficient to account for the discre- 
pancies yet unexplained. Mr. Ainsworth has 
interwoven his commentary with a concise 
abstract of Xenophon’s narrative, and he thus 
leads the reader step by step over the ground 
which this celebrated expedition has rendered 
for ever memorable. = 

The passage of the pass called “ the Cilician 
gates,” was one of the most remarkable events 
in the early stages of the expedition:— 

“From Dana Cyrus prepared to penetrate into 
Cilicia, the entrance to which is described as just 
broad enough for a chariot to pass, very steep, and 
inaccessible to an army, if there had been any oppo 
sition ; and Syennesis was known to have poss 
himself of the eminences, in order to guard the pass. 
But Cyrus’s stratagem succeeded ; for having staid 
another day on the plain, news was brought the day 
after by a messenger, that Syennesis had quitted the 
eminences, upon information that both Menon’sarmy 
was in Cilicia, within the mountains, and also that 
Tamos was sailing round from Ionia to Cilicia, with 
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the galleys that belonged to the Lacedsmonians and 
rus, Upon the receipt of this intelligence, Cyrus 
immediately marched up the mountains without 
opposition, and made himself master of the tents in 
which the Cilicians lay to oppose his passage. The 
Gilek Béghaz is decidedly one of the most remark- 
able passes of Taurus. The road is carried at first 
over low, undulating ground, the waters of which 
flow towards the mountains. It enters them with 
the rivulets tributary to the Sarus, which have an 
easterly flow, and follows the waters for some distance, 
amid precipitous cliffs and woodcd abutments, till 
they sever the main chain, which is composed of a 
somewhat narrow and rugged belt of limestone repos- 
ing on schists. The scenery at this point is very 
grand. Rocky projections, fallen masses, and steep 
naked cliffs, rise one above the other, till buried in 
perpetual snows. The pass is however wide, and 
would permit of the passage of three chariots 
abreast. Beyond this, the road turns off to the south, 
up the course of a tributary, to the river previously 
followed. The pathway, carried over wooded rocks 
and hills, gains the head-waters of this second rivulet ; 
an expansive upland here presents itself, which is 
the seat of the defences erected by the Egyptians. 
Beyond this the waters flow no longer to the Sarus, 
put to the Cydnus—the river of Tarsus. The path- 
way follows these, and they soon lead to a deep gorge, 
or fissure, in another lofty ridge of limestone rocks. 
This is the narrowest and most difficult portion of 
the pass. It is the point to which Xenophon’s de- 
scription applies as just broad enough for a chariot to 
pass, and that would be with great difficulty. This 
rtion of the road bears evident traces of ancient 
chiselling, and must have been widened and repaired 
by various successive invaders; but large masses of 
rock have fallen down into the stony bed of the 
waters, and the road is perhaps less feasible in the 
mt day, than it was in those of Xenophon or 
Alexander. This pass is now domineered over by a 
ruined castle, apparently belonging to Genoese 
times.” 

When the army advanced into Syria, Xeno- 
phon, like other Greek writers, was struck with 
the reverence which the Syrians manifested for 
their sacred fishes. We learn from Mr. Ainsworth 
that traces of this superstition are found at the 
present day :— 


“The most interesting fact connected with this an- 
cient tradition, founded, no doubt, on the orienta 
worship of the principle of fecundity, is that at U'rfah 
—the Edessa of the middle ages, and the Ur of the 
Chaldees—there still exists a pond, enshrined in a 
marble basin, and designated as the Birket el Ibrahim 
el Khalil,*the lake of Abraham the beloved,’ which 
isfull of fish—a species of barbel, not carp, as related 
by some, and venerated by the natives. Close to this 
reservoir is the mosque of Abraham, to which indeed 
the lake is attached. ‘This is one of the most light 
and elegant edifices of the kind in Asiatic Turkey. 
It is a square building surmounted by three domes of 
equal size, and a slender graceful minaret rises up 
from amidst a grove of tall eypresses. Near the 
mosque is another small lake, called ’Ain el Zilgah. 
I found at a second visit to this place, that the waters 
supplying these ponds are at a temperature above 
that of the mean annual heat of the place, and con- 
sequently slightly thermal. I believe also that they 
seldom freeze in winter. It was from these beautiful 
fountains that the Greeks named the place Cuallirrhoe, 
‘the beautiful fountain.’ Indeed, no language can 
be too lavish to express the beauty of the site: over- 
shadowed by trees, the waters ripple through clean 
white marble basins, embosomed amid groves, and 
structures full of Saracenic grace, and only towered 
over by the vast ruins of the rock-built castle. The 
propagation of this superstition of a remote antiquity 
down to actual times, is a circumstance of some 
interest, as illustrative of the permanence of tradition. 
The Syrians and Mesopotamians do not, however, 
refuse to partake of the same fish, when taken from the 
Chalib in the present day, as I have seen them sold 
in the markets of Aleppo and ’Aintéb. On the 


occasion of a hurried visit made to Hierapolis in 1836, 
We did not find any lake with fish within the precincts 
of that city, but we heard of the existence of a 
remarkable spring with fish at some short distance 
from the ruins.” 








Let us now turn to Mr. Ainsworth’s descrip- 
tion of the plain of Babylonia, the theatre, not 
only of the battle of Cunaxa, where Cyrus fell, 
but of some of the most memorable events in 
ancient history :— 

“The plain of Babylonia appears to have been 
in the time of Artaxerxes very much what it is in 
the present day,—intersected by numerous canals of 
derivation and irrigation,—but still only partially 
peopled and cultivated, and with only a village here 
and there. In the present day there are several towns 
both on the Tigris and Euphrates, in Babylonia, 
which are surrounded by more or less extensive groves 
of date-trees; and almost every village, whether on 
the banks of the river, or in the interior, neighbour- 
ing some canal of irrigation, has its grove of date- 
trees. It is, however, only to the south of Babylon 
that the latter become continuous, and constitute 
an almost perpetual forest along the banks of the 
river. In whatever direction the plain of Babylonia 
is traversed, and I have crossed it and recrossed it at 
various points, traces of former canals and long 
embankments are to be met with, ruins of former 
towns and cities are scattered about, and mounds of 
earth rise out of the horizon, or are thrown into 
fantastic forms by the mirage, or schréb. Villages 
are however rare, and it is natural to suppose that 
there was a greater amount of cultivation, and a 
larger population, when Babylon was the seat of the 
Persian empire, than in the present fallen condition, 
at once of Babylon, Seleucia,Ctesiphon,and Baghdad ; 
the seats of the successive dynasties that have ruled 
over plains so highly favoured by nature, but which 
have been of little permanent avail to man.” 


Mr. Ainsworth compares the condition of the 
Ten Thousand, when they commenced their re- 
treat, with that of the English army on the evacua- 
tion of Cabul; in both cases the invaders sufiered 
from oriental perfidy, but perhaps some allow- 
ance should be made for the feelings which arise 
from unprovoked invasion. The greatest dangers 
to which the Greeks were exposed presented 
themselves in the passes of the Carduchian 
mountains, then, as now, tenanted by the fero- 
cious Kurds :— 

“The Greeks went over the hills, which are from 
six to seven hundred feet in height, and accessible 
from the valley of Mar Yuhannah, but not from that 
of the Tigris, at least at the commencement of the 
pass ; and here a curious point for description presents 
itself: the line of hills and cliffs gradually recede 
from the river Tigris, till suddenly, from having a 
nearly horizontal stratification, additional beds of 
rock made their appearance in front of the cliffs, 
dipping nearly vertically to the West, and rising in 
rude, irregular conical summits, in front of what had 
been hitherto one continuous wall of rock. The 
recesses thus left between the hills are in the present 
day the seat of villages, as they were in the time of 
Xenophon, and the crags in front, and in the rear, 
bristle with the small and rude rock-forts of the 
Kurds. Oa my first visit to this remarkable spot, 
my surprise and pleasure may be well imagined, at 
finding extending before mea considerable expanse of 
well-wooded gardens, which stretched from the hills 
down to the water-side, and for about two miles up 
the river-course. Nothing could exceed the rich 
luxuriance of these groves and orchards ; there were 
open spaces here and there for maize, melon, gourd 
and cucumber, but otherwise, the groves of plum, 
apricot, and peach, appeared almost inaccessible, 
from the dense lower growth of fig-trees and pome- 
granates, themselves again half-hid beneath clustering 
vines. Overlooking this scene of vegetative splendour, 
and upon the side of the hill, were the ruins of a 
castellated building, the battlemented wall and 
irregularly dispersed square towers of which still 
remain. This building covered a considerable space, 
being six hundred yards in depth, by eleven hundred 
in length. Traces of out-works, and of buildings 
connected with it, were also quite evident, stretching 
downwards to the gardens.” 

Mr. Ainsworth minutely illustrates the con- 
tinued battles which the Greeks had to fight in 
forcing their way through the mountain defiles ; 
but there is nothing in the account so striking 
as to require observation. The extracts we have 





given sufficiently indicate the nature of Mr. 
Ainsworth’s 2 comments on Xeno- 
h 


phon’s narrative; he has performed his task 
in a right spirit, and his volume must for the 
future be an indispensable companion to the 
Anabasis. 





The Life of the Rev. Andrew Bell, D.D. 
(Second Notice.) 
Tue amount of materials contained in the nar- 
ratives drawn up by Mr. Davies would, if printed, 
have made from twelve to fourteen large octavo 
volumes; Mr. C, C. Southey had, therefore, to 
select from this vast mass what is contained in 
the remaining two volumes of the work before us. 

Previous to quitting India, Dr. Bell took care 
to embody the result of his labours and experi- 
ments in a final and authentic account of his 
new system of education, and this report was 
accepted as a record of the institution which he 
had established. The rapidity with which Dr. 
Bell had accumulated money was almost un- 
paralleled even in India, considering his position, 
and that the regular emoluments averaged only 
about 4,000 pagodas, or 1,600/. a-year. We 
find that on his return to England, in the year 
1800, his property amounted to no less than 
25,935/. 16s. 5d. Nevertheless, when he aban- 
doned the intention of returning, he sought a 
retiring allowance from the East India Company 
in reward of his extraordinary labours. In his 
memorial, he stated that when Mr. Kerr suc- 
ceeded to the charge of the Asylum, a salary of 
140 pagodas a month was assigned him, and that 
the amount of this salary, together with the in- 
terest on the parts of it as they fell due, was the 
sum which the Asylum had benefited by what he 
had given up,—at which rate the sacrifice made 
by him amounted to about 6,700/. The Court 
of Directors granted him a pension of 200/. per 
annum, while he atone ta in Europe; soon 
after which he published his report, with addi- 
tions, under the title of ‘An Experiment in 
Education, made at the Male Asylum at Madras, 
suggesting a System by which a School or 
Family may teach itself under the superinten- 
dence of the Master or Parent.’ 

“Tt is not,” says Mr. C. C. Southey, “to be 
inferred from Dr. Bell’s previously hesitating to 
publish this report, that he was not at that time 
aware of the inherent powers of the system he had 
discovered, or the important objects to which 
it was capable of being directed. It has, indeed, 
been asserted, that until Mr. Lancaster took up 
the subject, and brought it into general notice, Dr. 
Bell had given up the cause as hopeless. This, 
however, was far from being the case. No man 
was ever more sensible of the value of his own dis- 
covery than he was; and his hesitation seems to 
have arisen chiefly from his doubting whether the 
period had arrived when it would meet with due 
attention. Its ultimate success he never doubted. 
‘I have printed my essay,’ he says, in a letter to 
General Floyd, ‘on the mode of teaching at the 
Male Asylum, and have now a design of publishing 
it. By the end of next century I hope it will be 
generally practised in Europe; but it is probable 
that others will fall upon the same scheme before 
this be much attended to.’ And in one of his 
letters to the printer, he says—‘ You will mark me 
for an enthusiast; butif you and I live a thousand 
years, we shall see this system of education spread 
over the world.’ ‘ What he meant by the system,’ 
says the author of ‘The Origin, Nature, and Object 
of the New System of Education,’ ‘ is apparent both 
from the title and the whole tenor of the pamphlet 
—not writing in sand, not syllabic reading, nor any 
of the improvements in detail, but the main prin- 
ciple and main spring of the whole—the new mode 
of conducting a school by the medium of the scholars 
themselves. Had Dr. Bell done no more than con- 
ceive the idea of this system, and publish it to the 
world, he would have done enough.’ * * Unless 
Dr. Bell had abandoned all clerical duties and 
made education his profession, he could not have 
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promoted the extension of his discovery more than 
he did. He had spared no pains in rendering the 
report perfect in all its parts; and having thus 
laid before the public a clear description of the 
system, together with most abundant testimony to 
its success in the only establishment where it had 
been tried, he had done his part, and it remained 
for the nation, and especially for those engaged in 
education, to discharge theirs.” 


“The system’’ was introduced into the school 
of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate, in 1798, and the second 
ractical experiment was made in the schools at 
<endal, by Dr. Briggs, in the following year ; 
an incidental trial was successfully made in the 
Blue Coat school, and Dr. Bell also attempted to 
introduce the system into Edinburgh; but was 
met by insuperable obstacles. One thing, how- 
ever, as he now kept a fine house and a carriage, 
hefound easy—marriage. On the 3rd November, 
1800, he wedded Miss Agnes Barclay, eldest 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Barclay, of Middleton. 
The lady was an intimate correspondent of Dr. 
Darwin, and an acquaintance of the learned 
Lady Audley. Whether prejudice against 
learned ladies be correct, or whether in Dr. Bell’s 
temper and habits was some incompatibility, 
the marriage proved unhappy. The biographers 
purposely suppress all particulars; so that all 
we know is, that the parties separated in April, 
1806, and were not reunited. Soon after the 
marriage, Dr. Bell became rector of Swanage, a 
village in Dorset, the income of which amounted 
to nearly 800/. a year. Some account of an extra- 
ordinary man, one of its inhabitants, ishere given 
and, by way of encouragement, must be quoted 
by ourselves :— 


“Among those whom Dr. Bell first visited was 
Mr. Thomas Manwell, who lived close to the rectory, 
and who was one of the most extraordinary men in 
Swanage, having originally beenaquarryman. On 
first entering his house, Dr. Bell was surprised at 
seeing a great number of books in the room, and on 
expressing his astonishment to Mrs. Manwell, was 
informed by her that ‘there were ten times the 
number up stairs,’ and that her husband had long 
been in the habit of spending all his spare money 
in the purchase of books, and all his leisure time in 
their perusal. This person was the son of George 
Manwell, quarryman, whose history, and that of 
some of his ancestors, is sufficiently interesting to 
claim some notice here. The following account is 
taken from a letter of George Manwell, jun., to his 
son Henry, March 2, 1814—‘I can trace the family 
no further back,’ he says, ‘than to my grandfather 
on that side, and but little more on my grand- 
mother’s. After London was burnt some years, 
and the city began to be rebuilt and flourishing, 
there was an uncommon call for Purbeck stone, and 
paving was sold at so high a price as 30s. per ewt. 
This, of course, attracted the notice of the neigh- 
bourhood round; and numbers of boys from dif- 
ferent parishes, at the distance of twenty miles, were 
apprenticed here to the stone trade, and premiums 
given. This increased the inhabitants greatly, and 
other tradesmen were wanting. Our grandfather, 
Joseph Manwell, was then a young man, a car- 
penter by trade, and came to Swanage from the 
parish of Stickland, near Abbey Melton, and 
as there was no carpenter in Swanage, thought 
it a good opening for business. He then married 
our grandmother, Elizabeth Abbot, youngest 
daughter of farmer Abbot of Worth. Our great- 
grandfather Abbot was very wealthy for that time. 
He gave all his children livings except grand- 
mother, to whom, being about to marry a man 
intended for trade, he gave 100/. for her fortune. 
This was a capital sum in those times, for her father 
had then carried twenty-one bushels of wheat, great 
measure, from Worth to Pool, and sold it for 40s... 
Father was not one year old when his father Joseph 
died. The carpentering business dropped, and his 
widow was left with three young children. How- 
ever, with the little property she had, and her own 
industry, she bred them without any assistance. 
Father, of course, under these circumstances, had 
scarcely any education, and at the age of eleven 





was put an apprentice to a quarryman, with a pre- 
mium, by the Rey. Mr. Lewis, rector of Margate, 
who was, by the best information I can obtain, 
either uncle to grandmother, or cousin.... Father 
was a man of uncommon strong memory, could 
easily have learned anything, but no chance for 
improvement, and scarcely, or never, wrote his 
name, till after he was a man, when working in 
Portland about Westminster- bridge.’ Theindividual 
here mentioned, George Manwell, was the chief 
means of introducing music into Swanage as a 
science, little or no attention having been previously 
paid toit. He first learned the art of singing by 
notes from a person who had come there for the 
purpose of giving lessons in music; and who, per- 
ceiving that Manwell was possessed of an excellent 
ear, gave him some gratuitous instruction. The 
knowledge he had thus acquired he was anxious to 
disseminate, and under his tuition his three sons 
soon made great progress; he also gave similar 
instruction to numbers of young men of the place, 
and a foundation was thus laid for that musical 
knowledge which has since been much cultivated in 
Swanage. Of Thomas Manwell, the eldest son, 
often called the Swanage philosopher, it is said that 
he never attended any school after he was eight 
years old, at which time he was taken by his father 
to the quarries, to learn the stone-cutting trade. He 
was of a delicate constitution, and his father per- 
ceiving this, and his great love for reading, kindly 
supplied him with a few books, and avoided putting 
him to the severer labours of the quarries. By the 
time he was fourteen years of age, he had instructed 
himself fully in the theory of navigation, and before 
he was seventeen he had constructed a sun-dial on 
one side of his father’s house, and he afterwards 
made another for the church, which still remains. 
He continued to follow his trade as a stone-cutter, 
devoting all his leisure moments to study, until after 
the French Revolution, when from the excellent 
character he bore, and from his scientific knowledge, 
he was appointed to the situation of midshipman 
under the lieutenant of the signal-post off Swanage, 
called Round Down, which appointment he held, 
except during the ten months’ peace of Amiens, 
until after the battle of Waterloo, when the signal- 
posts were discontinued. The solitude of this place 
was well suited to his habits and feelings, and the 
leisure which the situation often afforded, gave him 
an opportunity of following his favourite studies, 
which were now botany and astronomy, although he 
also paid much attention to mathematies, history, 
chemistry, and philosophy. On these subjects he not 
only studied but wrote, having compiled upwards 
of twenty volumes of different sizes, all closely 
written in imitation of printing. These chiefly 
consist of extracts from books on philosophy, history, 
science, and mathematics, interspersed with his own 
observations. He appears to have been a man 
of retiring habits, and of a very abstracted turn of 
mind, passing much of his time alone, and avoiding 
all intercourse with any but his own family and 
most intimate friends. Even when engaged in his 
stone-shed he rarely conversed with his fellow-work- 
men, having few subjects of common interest with 
them, and being unwilling to communicate his 
knowledge where it could not be understood or ap- 
preciated. This reserve and taciturnity, however, 
entirely disappeared when he met with men of con- 
genial tastes and habits, and this was the case in a 
remarkable degree in his intercourse with his two 
brothers, who were also men of no ordinary powers 
of mind. They were in the habit of meeting occa- 
sionally at the house of one of the brothers, and 
here they used to spend hours in conversing on 
philosophy, astronomy, history, the artsand sciences, 
&e. &e. ‘Thomas,’ said an old lady who was well 
acquainted with him, ‘was always talking about 
thunder and lightning, earthquakes, mountains, 
eclipses, (which he calculated with great exactness, ) 
and numbers of other matters which we could not 
understand.’ Had Manwell received a liberal 
education, and had better opportunities of pursuing 
his studies, he would doubtless have distinguished 
himself in scientific pursuits ; he does not, however, 
seem to have possessed much ambition, or indeed 
ever to have wished to quit his native place. Dr. Bell 
having been struck with the number and subjects 
of the books in Manwell’s house, became desirous 


of seeing the owner, and subsequently had much 
intercourse with him; never failing to pay him a 
visit, or ask him to the rectory, whenever he came 
from his duties at the signal-post. On these occa- 
sions, they used to spend many hours in conversas 
tion on philosophical and scientific subjects; and 
Dr. Bell used often to say that Manwell possessed 
more actual knowledge on the theoretical, and, in 
many instances, on the practical parts of philosophy, 
than almost any man he ever knew.” . 

Dr. Bell was slow in introducing his system 
into his own parochial schools; nevertheless by 
degrees he did so, It was not until 1806, how} 
ever, that he seems to have been at all satisfied 
with the result ; when, having separated from his 
wife, he turned again to the system to which he 
had been previously wedded, and which hence- 
forth engrossed the whole of his attention. 

Soon after his arrival at Swanage, Dr. Bell 
introduced vaccination among his parishioners 
in place of inoculation ; on this subject, he thus 
wrote in a letter to a friend :— 

“*¢ Sunday the 15th, (June 1806,) I did what was 
never done before in Swanage—preached twice, 
and the same sermon, both forenoon and afternoon, 
on cow-pock. The consequence is, that I have now 
this year vaccinated 211 subjects, which, added to 
the three former years’ list, make 604 I have vac- 
cinated. A mother has brought a second child from 
Portsmouth, on purpose for my vaccination, because 
the elder had resisted the small-pox in every way, 
whom, being accidentally here, I had vaccinated 
with my parishioners and neighbours; for I sent 
none away. Among other causes, I am detained by 
the vaccination (brought on before the usual period 
by the natural small-pox breaking out in the neigh- 
bourhood) from returning to London so soon as 1 
intended.’ And in the course of the next month 
he writes—‘ I have now almost finished my fourth 
annual vaccination for the cow-pock, amounting in 
all to 658 subjects, from seventy-eight years of age 
to twelve months; and have set old women, school- 
mistresses, &e., in neighbouring parishes, inocu- 
lating with vaccine matter.’ ”’ 

Dr. Bell also busied himself in introducing the 
manufacture of straw-plat into the village. 

The facts detailed in the work before us, un- 
doubtedly settle the priority of Dr. Bell’s claim, as 
founder of the educational system of mutual 
instruction; still we think that both the Doctor 
and his friends (including both Mr. Southey and 
Mr. Coleridge) pressed too hardly upon Mr. 
Lancaster in the matter. In this they were 
animated by a zeal for the credit of the Church 
of England. Had Mr. Lancaster not so used 
the system, however he came by it, as to contri- 
bute apparent strength to the dissenting interest 
—had he, in fact, not been a formidable and 
successful rival, his proceedings would have been 
passed by in silence, and not violent — 
A strong delusion, however, was upon all parties; 
they loved victory more than charity, and 
enacted scenes whereat the angels weep. Life 
isa tragi-comedy, and in the conduct of the best 
of men there are points over which we would 
willingly draw the veil. The present biography, 
however, does not do so; but, in its text and 
appended correspondence, furnishes the evi- 
dences of partizan advocacy, not as things to be 
regretted, but to be boasted of. Doubtless the 
quarrel then commenced, which has been since 
continued, and still rages, whether the Church, 
or Dissent, or both, shall have the education of 
the people ; and, whether Lancaster's ends were 
schismatic or not, doubtless he pursued them by 
vulgar means, and made his appeals, with equal 





effrontery, to the less and the more refined. All 
this may be conceded; nevertheless, why should 
| the rivals in a good work be other than friends ? 
| and what if the members of a secular institution 
| were to declare themselves the enemies of every 
| man in the same state, not belonging to their 
body, in precise proportion to his activity in pro- 
moting like worthy objects? Mr. Southey and 
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Mr. Coleridge were just the men to see the 
truths at which we have glanced, whenever they 
had to deal with the general argument, but no 
sooner did the question become personal and 
specific, than they, as it seems to us, sacrificed 
their philosophical character to the spirit of par- 
tizanship and malevolence. The last word is 
not too emphatic for the animosity exhibited in 
the correspondence of men estimable alike for 
their genius and virtues, but as strong in their 
talents when they erred as when 0 | did well. 
Lancaster's efforts in education had preceded 
the Madras Report, and had originated in reli- 
ious feelings. Immediately on its publication, 
[ adopted its principles, which shows that his 
heart was in the cause of education, and that he 
was on the look out for whatever would serve 
the great purpose of his life. If he afterwards 
sinned in denying the aid that he received, he 
most amply expiated his guilt by the persecu- 
tion that he excited, his consequent poverty and 
miserable death. Let his brethren, nevertheless, 
weep over him, as a true prophet, who per- 
formed his mission, though in the manner of 
doing it, he suffered himself to be misled, and was 
punished for yielding to an unworthy tempta- 
tion. What Mr. Lancaster proposed may be 
gathered from a pamphlet, published by him in 
1803, which, says Mr. C, C. Southey, in the 
passage we are about to quote, suggests “a 
system of education which, if carried into effect, 
would have been of the most pernicious ten- 
dency.” Mr. C. C. Southey is a young man, 
his father was a wise one—but the world is wiser 
as well as older than either, and there are in it 
very different opinions on this point :— 
“After making (says Mr. C. C. Southey,) some 
remarks on the necessity of gentle measures in all 
matters relating to a reform in society, and more 
especially in education, Lancaster proposes that a 
society should be formed for the purposes of educa- 
tion, ‘This,’ he says, ‘should be established on 
general Christian principles, and on them only. 
Mankind are divided into sects, and individuals 


think very differently on religious subjects, from the | 


purest motives; and that common gracious Parent, 
who loves all his children alike, beholds with appro- 
bation every one who worships him in sincerity. 
Yet it cannot be reasonably supposed that con- 
scientious men should promote a religious opinion 
directly contrary to their own: a Presbyterian, 
Baptist, Quaker, or any other, cannot, with since- 
rity, sacrifice their opinions to those of their amiable 
and Christian brethren in the Establishment ; neither 
can the last conscientiously unite entirely in opinion 
with those of any other denominations; but the 
grand basis of Christianity alone is broad enough 
for the whole bulk of mankind to stand on, and join 
hands as children of one family. ... Ah! then, 
let all the friends of youth, among every denomina- 
tion of Christians, exalt the standard of education, 
and rally round it for their preservation, laying 
aside all religious differences in opinion, and pursue 
two grand objects—the promotion of good morals, 
and the instruction of youth in useful learning, 
adapted to their respective situations. . . . Indeed,’ 
he goes on to say, ‘it is not to be wondered at that 
no general plan of this kind has been adopted: 
there are few things in which it would appear, at 
first sight, that the different religious interests of 
sectarians would clash more; and so they must, if 
a plan of this kind is eagerly pursued by one or 
more parties with a view to increase proselytes, or 
make it a vehicle to convey their favourite tenets. 
It has been generally conceived that if any particu- 
lar sect obtained the principal care in a national 
system of education, that party would soon be likely 
to possess the greatest power and influence in the 
state. Fear that the clergy should aggrandize 
themselves too much, has produced opposition 
from dissenters to any proposal of the kind: on the 
other hand, the clergy have opposed anything of 
this nature which might originate with dissenters. 
- . » However, there is yet hope left; the common 
ground of humanity is adapted to all—none can 
conscientiously scruple to meet there, All are 


agreed that the increase of learning and good 
morals are great blessings to society. If they 
cannot unite to do good in every particular instance, 
yet let them be fellow-helpers as far as they can, 
and cordially assist to do it with one mind, that 
society at large may no longer suffer loss by a set 
of the most valuable and useful men our nation can 
boast, employing themselves to little better purpose 
than to declaim against, or make wry faces at each 
other.’ ‘1 conceive any person,’ says Lancaster, a 
little further on in this pamphlet, ‘whose moral 
character and abilities were likely to make him 
serviceable to the rising generation, should be an 
object of the society’s protection, let his denomina- 
tion of religion be what it may, and let him pursue 
whatever method of religious or other instruction 
his sincere and best intentions may dictate.’ ”’ 

It is far from our intention to debate this point; 
we merely produce it thus prominently that the 
character of Mr. Lancaster may be rightly un- 
derstood; to treat of the expediency or other- 
wise of eclecticism would require a volume, not 
a few columns; but we believe it is not yet ruled 
that the eclectic is necessarily a criminal. One 
trait of Lancaster’s character, however, is amus- 
ing: he had the simplicity to think that Dr. Bell 
might be induced to subscribe to the Lancasterian 
schools; we may imagine the consternation into 
which this threw the Doctor, who pronounced the 
“manner” of the request to be “ indelicate.”’ 

But faults were not all on one side. Dr. Bell 
himself was guilty of an indiscretion which gaye 
his friends and advocates much trouble. The 
lengths to which this error compelled his friends 
to go in his defence may be judged of by the 
following letter from Mr. Southey :— 

“ Robert Southey, Esq., to Dr. Bell, 
Keswick, Oct. 11, 1811. 

“ My dear sir,—This evening I have sent off the 
conclusion of a long, and, I trust, conclusive article 
to the Quarterly. Had there been time, it should 
have passed under-your eye; but it has occupied 
me much longer than I expected, because I have 
been very solicitous to strike as hard a blow as 
possible: it is so hard, that you will see your desire 
upon your enemies. I have managed better about 
the passage, which has been the occasion of so much 
false accusation, than the British reviewer did; for 
I have admitted its inconsistency, shown in what 
manner your very zeal for the furtherance of your 
| great object betrayed you into it, and then madea 
thundering charge of malice and calumny against 
those who argue, from this single passage, in direct 
contradiction to the whole tenour of the book.” 

No further proof is needed, that we must not 
| judge of the character of either litigant from 
| the controversy that raged between their parti- 
| zans—what was so written being in the spirit of 
advocacy, not of justice. 

Leaving this disagreeable part of the subject, 
we must content ourselves with referring the 
reader to the volumes before us, for an account 
of the manner in which the system spread itself 
ultimately. It was all along antagonized by the 
| Lancasterian, which, nevertheless, if we may be 
permitted to use philosophical language, was 
manifested as a correspondent opposite, in obe- 
dience to a law generally recognized both by 
Mr. Southey and Coleridge, but strangely for- 
gotten by them while engaged in the dispute on 
the subject before us. The royal and noble patron- 
age which had at first been acquired for the Lan- 
casterian system, had been now turning itself to 
Dr. Bell’s. The Queen made an application to 
the National Society for a person to organize 
the Windsor school on the Madras system; and 
the Central School excited much attention among 
foreigners, which probably induced Dr. Bell to 
propose a continental tour ; which, after visiting 
the north of England and Scotland, he under- 
took. Soon after his return to England, he was 
gratified by permission to visit her Majesty, as 
the guest of the Princess Elizabeth. Nor was 








difficulties arising in the way of this, he was pre- 
| sented to one in Westminster. A place of wor- 
| ship also had been set apart for the Central 
School, and gave him an opportunity of showing 
| his generosity in presenting to it a service of 
| sacramental plate, which was done under pecu- 
| liar circumstances that involved him in much 
| unexpected expense. This period of his life 
| manifests great activity. He went from place 
| to place, still engaged on his apostolic errand, 
| diffusing the blessing of education wherever he 
could. There is, however, appointed an end to 
all earthly labour ; and, in September of the year 
1830, indications of declining health became ap- 
parent. Ultimately he lost the power of articu- 
lation, and was obliged to communicate his 
wishes by means of a slate and pencil; still his 
mind remained vigorous. He showed great 
anxiety about the posthumous publication of 
his writings—a complete edition of which he 
desired to be undertaken by Mr. Wordsworth and 
Mr. Southey. Mrs. Wordsworth took a journey 
to Cheltenham for the purpose of coming to 
some arrangement; but the result was unsatis- 
factory. 

“Dr. Bell’s views were in a very unsettled state, 
both respecting the disposal of his property and the 
publication of his works; and owing to this and 
the irritability of his temper, Mrs. Wordsworth’s 
visit was any thing but one of pleasure. He seems 
now to have thought that his present illness would be 
fatal tohim; andon Mr. Marriott’s leaving Chelten- 
ham, (whose visit we shall presently have occasion 
to notice,) he gave his gold repeater into his charge, 
as a memorial, to be presented to Lord Kenyon; 
and he directed that some boxes, containing part of 
the perquisites which fell to his share at the coro- 
nation of George the Fourth, should be sent off at 
once to Miss Marianne Kenyon. He also wrote at 
this time to Lord Kenyon, requesting that he would 
destroy all his Apology, and other papers which 
had the least of controversy concerning Sherburn 
hospital in them, that were in his possession. ‘My 
work,’ he said, ‘may be said to be done, as far as 
my earthly existence extends; and it is most fitting 
and right that every thing which savours of dis- 
putation or controversy be buried in the grave with 
me.’ To this Lord Kenyon replied, that his com- 
mands to him with respect to any publication or 
correspondence ever entrusted to him, he might 
rely on it, should be faithfully observed: but he 
added—‘ As, however, no one can tell what time 
may produce, I should not think it expedient to 
destroy any documents, but to preserve such, solely 
for the purpose of irresistibly refuting falsehoods, 
should falsehoods be uttered, when the means for 
their refutation may be thought to be lost.’ In 
this opinion Dr. Bell appears to have acquiesced, 
since he neither repeated this request, nor did he 
himself destroy all those papers on this subject 
which were in his own possession. During his ill- 
ness, however, he committed many of his papers to 
the flames, which, on the whole, was perhaps a for- 
tunate circumstance for his biographer; for having, 
throughout his life till now, preserved every letter 
and even note he received, had he not destroyed 
some of them, the composition of his Life would 
have been still more difficult and laborious than it 
has been—while it is highly improbable, that any 
new information of importance could have been 
derived from them,” 





Another incident occurred, which is charac- 
teristic :— 

“ Meantime Miss Bell had manifested a great 
wish to visit her brother at Cheltenham, and with 
| some reluctance he consented that she should do 
| so; but no sooner had he given his consent than he 

again recalled it, and wrote to her to that effect. 
She had, however, set off before this letter reached 
| St. Andrews, and on her arrival at Cheltenham she 
was affectionately received by her brother. For 
some weeks they lived very happily together; and 
| by a deed of conveyance, dated the 17th of May, 
| he made over to her Lindsay cottage and grounds, 





this the only honourable notice that he received; | whereby she was admitted tenant and proprietor of 
the Archbishop offered him a stall at Hereford: | it, though he retained possession of it until his 
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death. On the day following the date of this deed, 
Dr. Bell also delivered to her the following letter :— 
Yesterday I surrendered to you the cottage and 
grounds, and all the appurtenances and premises 
belonging to them ; and accordingly I now proceed 
to deliver up, give, and present to you all my fur- 
niture, goods, and chattels, books and letters, and 
MSS. here and at Sherburn house, the carpet and 
the covering of the coronation chair which fell to 
me at the coronation of King George the Fourth ; 
and elsewhere, my silver plate, gold coins, rings, 
chains, and trinkets, money, and cash here and at 
Messrs. Pitt and Co.’s, bankers, Cheltenham. The 
tea service presented to me by the vestry of the 
Cowgate Episcopal Chapei at Edinburgh, and the 
sacramental plate presented to me by my Indian 
pupils, of which a duplicate was presented to the 
chapel of the National School, Ely-place, London, 
you have to deliver to the minister and vestry, for 
tLe time being, of the Episcopal chapel of St. An- 
dr-ws.’ Two days after this was written, the doctor 
put a slip of paper into his sister’s hands, with these 
words upon it:—‘Bequeath my gold chain and 
medal to the Madras ccllege, St. Andrews.’ At 
present Dr. Bell was on good terms with his sister ; 
but unhappily circumstances soon afterwards oc- 
curred which caused an entire breach between them, 
and which, however painful it may be to do so, I 
must here briefly mention, as silence on this point 
would probably lead to erroneous impressions of 
Dr. Bell’s conduct, and lay him open to the charge 
of unjust and capricious treatment of his sister. 
Miss Bell had unfortunately taken up the opinion 
that her brother was notin a fit state to make a will, 
and she accordingly expressed her conviction to 
others that ‘he was not in his right mind.’ This 
was more to be regretted than wondered at, when 
we consider the immense property which Dr. Bell 
possessed, and the natural expectation which she 
must have entertained of sharing largely, in com- 
mon with his other relations, in his accumulated 
wealth. Bethis, however, as it may, by some means 
or other Dr. Bell began to suspect his sister’s inten- 
tions; and having ascertained, beyond a doubt, how 
matters stood, he put a paper into her hands, stating 
that it was necessary for his health and peace, that 
she should immediately leave his house, and giving 
her the choice of St. Andrews, London, or Malvern. 
She accordingly chose the latter place, and at once 
proceeded there.” 

Mr. Southey also visited Dr. Bell, with a view 
of assisting in arranging the disposal of the 
property he had accumulated,—the subject in- 
volved difficulties of every possible kind, into 
which we have no space to enter. 

Dr. Bell died January 27, 1832, aged 79 
years. The elements of his character were, a 
strong mind, with great perseverance, a rigorous 
sense of order, and a great stock of worldly 
prudence. 





The Attaché; or, Sam Slick in England. By 
the author of ‘The Clockmaker.’ Second and 
Last Series, 

{Second Notice.]} 

Tue second volume of these Sibylline leaves is 

full of odd stories. Are we gravely to believe 

our author, when he tells us that his hero, and 

Mr. Clergyman Hopewell, are drawn from life, 

and that the anecdotes he has wrought up to 

“point the moral” of his discourse are facts? 

whether romance or reality, the following is 

very racy :— 

* As we sat chatting together late last night, the 
danger of a fire at sea was talked of, the loss of the 
Kent Indiaman, and the remarkable coolness of Col. 
M‘Grigor on that oceasion was discussed, and various 
anecdotes related of calmness, presence of mind, and 
coolness, under every possible form of peril. * There is 
a good deal of embellishment in all these stories,’ said 
Mr. Slick. * There is always a fact to build a story 
on, or a peg to hang it on, and this makes it probable ; 
so that the story and its fictions get so mixed up, you 
can’t tell at last what is truth and what is fancy. A 
good story is never spiled in the tellin’, except by a 
critter that don’t know how to tell it. Battles, ship- 
wrecks, highway robberies, blowed-up steamers, ves- 





sels a-fire, and so on, lay a foundation as facts. Some 
people are saved,—that’s another fact to build on ;— 
some captain, or passenger, or woman haint fainted, 
and that’s enough to make a grand affair of it. You 
can't hardly believe none of them, that’s the truth. 
Now, I'll tell you a story that happened in a farm- 
house near to father’s, to Slickville, jist a common 
scene of common life, and no romance about it, that 
does jist go for to show what I call coolness. Our 
nearest neighbour was Squire Peleg Sanford ; well, 
the old Squire and all his family was all of them the 
most awful passionate folks that ever lived when they 
chose, and then they could keep in their temper, and 
could be as cool at other times as cucumbers. One 
night, old uncle Peleg, as he was called, told his son 
Gucom, a boy of fourteen years old, to go and bring 
in a backlog for the fire. A backlog, you know, 
Squire, in a wood fire, is always the biggest stick that 
one can find or carry. It takesastout junk of a boy 
to lift one. Well,as soon as Gucom goes to fetch 
the log, the old Squire drags forward the coals, and 
fixesthe fire so as to leave a bed for it, and stands 
hy ready to fit it into its place. Presently in comes 
Gucom with a little cat stick, no bigger than his leg, 
and throwsit on. Uncle Peleg gotso mad, he never 
said a word, but just seized his ridin’ whip, and gave 
him a’most an awful whippin’. Ie tanned his hide 
properly for him, you may depend. “ Now,” sais he, 
“go, sir, and bring in a proper backlog.” Gucom 
was clear grit as well as the old man, for he was a 
chip of the old block, and no mistake ; so out he 
goes without so much as sayin’ a word, but instead of 
gpin’ to the wood pile, he walks off altogether, and 
staid away eight years, till he was one-and-twenty, 
and his own master. Well, as soon as he wasaman 
grown, and lawfully on his own book, he took it into 
his head one day he'd go to home and see his old 
father and mother agin, and show them he was alive 
and kickin’, for they didn’t know whether he was 
dead or not, never havin’ heard of or from him one 
blessed word all that tine. When he arrived to the 
old house, daylight was down, and lights lit, and as 
he passed the keepin’ room winder, he looked in, and 
there was old Squire sittin’ in the same chair he was 
eight years afore, when he ordered in the backlog, 
and gave him such an onmarciful whippin. So what 
does Gucom do, but stops at the wood pile, and picks 
up a most hugaceous log, (fer he had grow'd to be 
a’most a thunderin’ big feller then,) and openin’ the 
door he marches in and lays it down on the hearth, 
and then lookin’ up, sais he, “ Father, I've brought 
you in the backlog.” Uncle Peleg was struck up all 
of a heap; he couldn't believe his eyes, that that 
great six-footer was the boy he had cow-hided, and 
he couldn't believe his ears when he heard him call 
him father; a man from the grave wouldn't have 
surprised him more,—he was quite onfakilized, and 
be-dumbed for a minute. But he came too right off, 
and was iced down to freezing point in no tinie. 
“ What did you say 2?” saishe. * That I have brought 
you in the backlog, sir, you sent me out for.” 
* Well, then, you’ve been a d—d long time a-fetchin’ 
it,” sais he, “that’s all Tecan say. Draw the coals 
forrard, put it on, and then go to bed.” Now, that’s 
a fact, Squire; I know'd the parties myself,—and 
that’s what J do call coolness—and no mistake.’ ”’ 

While marking for extract this choice illus- 
tration of sang froid, we recollect something like 
a parallel anecdote told of a deceased nobleman, 
on the occasion of the unexpected return home 
of one of his family, who had for many years 
been absent in the East Indies. He was at tea 
when the long-departed broke into the room.— 
“Fie. ,ymy boy, is that you?” was his 
greeting, “ Black or Green?” 

We recommend Mr. Slick’s homily on wedding 
festivities to all whom it may concern.—‘* The 
Canadian Exile’ presses too closely on vexed 
questions of Colonial politics to suit an unpoli- 
tical article like ours, and the Attaché’s views of 
English watering-places will be more amusing 
to the general reader. But are not the follow- 
ing pictures applicable to brunnen in general, 
whether by the side of the Alps or the Atlantic? 

“ Well,” said Mr. Slick, “I like ’em, and I don’t 
like °em ; kinder sort 0° so, and kinder sort of not 
so, but more not so nor so, 





as you and me has had, why, it’s well enoy h; 
and it aint bad as a place for seein’ character: 
but I wouldn't like to live here, somehow, all the 
year round. They have but four objects in view 
here, and them they are for everlastin a-chasin’ 
arter—health or wealth—life or a wife. It would 
be fun enough in studyin’ the folks, as I have amused 
myself many a day in doin’, only them horrid go- 
lemncoly-lookin’ people that are struck with death 
and yet not dead—totterin’, shakin’, tremblin’, crawl. 
in’, and wheelin’ about, with their legs and feet gone, 
wheezin’, coffin’, puffin’, and blowin’, with their bel. 
lowses gone—feelin’, leadin’, stumblin’ and tumblin’, 
with their eyes gone,—or trumpet-eared, roarin® 
borein’, callin’ and bawlin’, with their hearin’ gone, 
—don’t let you think of nothin’ else. * * Qh 
dear! for a feller like me, that’s always travelled all 
my life as hard as ever I could lick, or a horse like 
old Clay to carry me, for to come at the eend of the 
journey to wind up the last stage, with a leetle four- 
wheeled waggon, with a man to drag me on the side- 
path! What a skary kind 0” thought it is, aint it? 
Oh, dear! it’s sot one o’ my feet asleep already, 
only a-thinkin’ of it—it has, upon my soul! Let's 
walk to the seat over there, where I can sit, and kick 
my heel, for positively, my legs is gittin’ numb. I 
wonder whether palsy is ketchin’? The sick and the 
well here ought to have a great caucus meetin’, and 
come to an onderstandin’. Them that’s healthy 
should say to t’others, Come now, old fellows, let’s 
make a fair division of these places. If you are 
sick, choose your ground, and you shall haveit. Do 
you want sea-air? Well, there is Brighton, you shall 
have it; it’s a horrid stupid place, and just fit for 
you, and will do your business for you in a month.— 
Do you want inland air? Well, there is Leaming- 
ton or Cheitenham—take your choice. Leamington 
is it? Well then, you shall have it; and you may 
take Herne Bay and Bath into the bargain; for we 
want to be liberal, and act kindly to you, seein’ you 
aint well, Now there’s four places for you—mind 
you stick to ’em.” 

The group described as under, is, perhaps, 
only to be studied to perfection in a certaim 
English midland county :— 


* Well, then, as you must have somebody to amuse 
you, we will give you into the bargain a pareel of 
old East Indgy officers, that aint ill and aint well; 
ripe enough to begin to decay, and most likely area 
little too far gone in places. They wont keep good 
long; it’s likely old Scratch will take ’em sudden 
some night ; so you shall have these fellows. They 
lie so like the devil they'll make you stare, that’s a 
fact. If you only promise to let them get on an 
elephant arter dinner, they'll let you tell about your 
rumatics, what you're rubbed in, and took in, how 
‘cute the pain is, and you may grin and make faces 
to ‘em till you are tired; and tell ’em how you didn’? 
sleep; and how shockin’ active you was once upore 
a time when you was young ; and describe all abous 
your pills, plaisters, and blisters, and everythin”. 
Well, then, pay ’em for listenin’, for it desarves.it, by 
mountin’ them for a tiger hunt, and they'll beguile 
away pain, I know, they will tell such horrid thump- 
ers. Or you can havea boar hunt, ora great sarpent 
hunt, or Suttees, or anythin’. Three lines for a fact, 
and three volumes for the romance. Airth and seas! 
how they lie! There are two things every feller 
leaves in the East, his liver and his truth. Few 
horses can trot as fast as they can invent; yes, you 
may have these old ’coons, and then when you're 
ticd by the leg and can’t stir, it will amuse you to. 
sce them old sinners lookin’ onder gals’ bonnets, 
chuckin’ chambermaids onder the chin, and winkin™ 
impedent to the shop-woman, not ‘cause it pleases 
women, for it don’t—young heifers can"t abide old 
fellers—but "cause it pleases themselves to fancy 
they are young. Never play cards with them, ger if 
they lose they are horrid cross and everlastin® sarsy,, 
and you have to swaller it all, for it’s cowardly tor 
kick a feller that’s got the gout ; and if they win they" 
make too much noise a-larfin, they are so: pleased.” 

Mr. Slick is as wise as Mr. Weller, Senior, 1m 
discerning the snares which are laid for singlie 
and unwary men, by the gentlewomen who fiaunt 
round “the Wells,”—and as pungent as Mr. 
Weller, Junior, in his specimens of the Stiggins 


For a lark, such | and Sawyer species :— 
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«*Everythin’ here is managed to bring folks 
her. The shop must be made attractive now, 
or there is no custom. Look at that chap a-comin’ 
along. He is a popular preacher. The turf, club, 
and ball managers have bribed him ; for he preaches 
in horse-racin’, and dancin’, and dress, and musick, 
and parties, and gaieties, with all his might and main; 
calls the course the Devil's ec , and the bly- 
room Old Nick’s levee. Well, he preaches so violent, 
and raves so like mad agin ’em, it sets all the young 
folks crazy to go arter this forbidden fruit, right off 
the reel, and induces old folks to fetch their gals 
where such good doctrine is taught. There is no 
trick of modern times equal to it. It’s actilly the 
makin’ of the town. Then it jist suits all old gals 
that have given up the flash line and gay line, as 
their lines got no bites to their hooks all the time 
they fished with them, and have taken the serious 
line, and are anglin’ arter good men, pious men, and 
stupid men, that fancy bein’ stupid is bein’ righteous. 
So all these vinegar cruits get on the side-board to- 
gether,cut out red flannel for the poor,and caps for old 
women, and baby-clothes for little children ; and who 
go with the good manin their angel visits to the needy, 
till they praise each other's goodness so, they think two 
such lumps of goodness, if j‘ined, would make a’most a 
beautiful large almighty lump of it, and they marry. 
Ah! here comes t’other feller. There is the popular 
doctor. What a dear man he is!—the old like him 
and the young like him ; the good like him, and the 
not so gooder like him ; the well like him and the ill 
like him, and everybody likes him. He never lost a 
patient yet. Lots of "em have died, but then they 
came there on purpose to die: they were done for in 
London, and sent to him to put out of pain; but he 
never lost one, since he was knee-high to a goose. He 
onderstands delicate young gals’ complaints most 
beautiful that aint well, and are brought here for the 
waters. He knows nothin’ is the matter of ’em but 
the ‘ visitin’ fever ;’ but he don’t let on to nobody, 
and don’t pretend to know; so he tells Ma’ she must 
not thwart her dear gal: she is narvous, and won't 
bear contradiction—she must be amused, and have 
her own way. He prescribes a dose every other 
night of two pills, made of one grain of flour, two 
grains of sugar, and five drops of water, a-goin’ to 
bed; and—that it’s so prepared she can’t take cold 
arter it, for there aint one bit of horrid mercury in it. 
Then he whispers to Miss ‘ dancin’ is good exercise ; 
spirits must be kept up by company. All nater is 
cheerful; why shouldn’t young gals be? Canary 
birds and young ladies were never made for cages; 
tho’ fools make cages for them sometimes.’ The gal 
is delighted and better, and the mother is contented 
and happy. They both recommend the doctor, who 
charges cussed high, and so he ought: he made a 
cure, and he is paid with great pleasure. There is 
another lady, a widder, ill, that sends for him. He 
sees what she wants with half an eye, he is so used to 
symptoms, She wants gossip. ‘ Whois Mr. Adam ?” 
sais she. ‘Is he of the family of old Adam, or of the 
new family of Adam, that live to Manchester 2’ ‘ Oh, 
yes! the family is older than sin, and as rich too,’ 
siishe. ‘Who is that lady he walked with yester- 
day?” ‘Oh! shke is married, sais doctor. Widder 
is better directly. ‘The sight of you, dear doctor, 
has done me good ; it has revived my spirits: do call 
ag’n.’ ‘It’s all on the narves, my dear widder,’ sais 
he. ‘Take two of these bread and sugar pills, you 
will be all right in a day or two; and, before goin’ 
into company, take a table spoonful of this mixture. 
It's a new exiliratin’ sedative’ (which means it’s a 
dram of parfumed spirits). ‘Oh! you will feel as 
charmin’ as you look.’ Widder takes the mixture 
that evenin’, and is so brilliant in her talk, and so 
sparklin’ in her eyes, old Adam is in love with her, 
and is in a fair way to have his flint fixed by this 
innocent Eve of a widder.’ ” 

After his Tartuffe and Sangrado, he treats us 
to that piéce de resistance of most pathos-makers, 
the Consumptive Young Lady. The introduc- 
tion of such figures seems to us a little out of 
taste. Mr. Slick deals with his subject gently, 
but it is the species, not the specimen, to which 
we object. Let us, on the other hand, recom- 
mend a daguerréotype portrait, to those who are 
fond of singing The fine old English Gentle- 
man :’— 








“ As we were sitting on one of the benches in the 
park at Richmond to-day, a livered servant passed 
us, with an air of self-possession and importance that 
indicated the easy dependance of his condition, and 
the rank or affluence of his master. ‘ That,’ said 
Mr. Slick, ‘is what I call “a rael English gentleman,” 
now. He lives in a grand house, is well clad, well 
fed ; lots of Jush to drink, devilish little to do, and 
nocare about corn laws, free-trade, blowed-up bankers, 
run-away lawyers, smashed-down tenants, nor nothin.’ 
The mistress is kind to him, ‘cause he is the son of 
her old nurse ; and the master is kind to him, ‘cause 
his father and grandfather lived with his father and 
grandfather; and the boys are kind to him, ‘cause 
he always takes their part ; and the maids are kind 
to him, ‘cause he is their plaguy handsome, free and 
easy feller, (and women always like handsum men, 
and impedent men, though they vow they don’t) ; 
and the butler likes him, ’cause he can drink like a 
gentleman and never get drunk. His master has to 
attend certain hours in the House of Lords: he has 
to attend certain hours in his master’s house. There 
aint much difference, is there? His master loses his 
place if the Ministry goes out; but he holds on to 
his’n all the same. Which has the best of that? 
His master takes the tour of Europe, so docs he. 
His master makes all the arrangements and pays all 
the expenses; he don’t do either. Which is master 
or servant here? His young master falls in love 
with an Italian opera gal, who expects enormous 
presents from him ; he falls in love with the bar- 
maid, who expects a kiss from him. One is loved 
for his money, the other for his good looks. Who is 
the best off? When his master returns, he has larned 
where the Alps is, and which side of them Rome is ; 
so has he. Who isthe most improved? Whenever 
it rains his master sighs for the sunny sky of Italy, 
and quotes Rogers and Byron. He d—ns the climate 
of England in the vernacular tongue, relies on his 
own authority, and at all events is original. The 
only difference is, his master calls the castle my 


house, he calls it our castle: his master says my | 


park, and he says our park. It is more dignified to 
use the plural: kings always do; it’sa royal phrase, 
and he has the advantage here. He is the fust com- 
moner of England too. The servants’ hall is the 
House of Commons. It has its rights and privileges, 
and he is plaguy jealous of them too. Let his master 
give any of them an order out of his line, and see 
how soon he votes it a breach of privilege. Let him 
order the coachman, as the horses are seldom used, 
to put them to the roller and rollthe lawn. ‘I can’t 
do it, sir; I couldn't stand it, I should never hear 
the last of it; I should be called the rollin’ coach- 
man.’ The master laughs; he knows prerogative is 
dangerous ground, that an Englishman values Magna 
Charta, and sais, ‘ Very well, tell farmer Hodge to 
do it.’ If a vine that hides part of the gable of a 
coach-house, busts his bondage, and falls trailin’ on 
the ground, he sais, * John, you have nothin’ to do, it 
wouldn’t hurt you, when you see such a thing as this 
loose, to nailit up. You see I often do such things 
myself, I am not above it.” ‘Ah! it may do for you, 
sir; you can do it if you like, but J can’t; I should 
lose caste, I should be called the gardener’s coach- 
man.’ ‘Well, well! you are a blockhead; never 
mind.’” 

Add tothese afew pithy words on English wealth 
and luxury, asort of‘ Vale’ from the Clockmaker, 
who, finding that the glory of lionism is “ fickle 
and vain,” resolves to take a hint while there is 
yet time; retreats from London ere he is bowed 
out—retrenches the superfluous hair from his 
face, parts company with gold chains and smart 
cravats, and sets sail for the New World, brisk 
in the hopes of driving a clock trade with China. 
It is by mistake we think, or at least out of care- 
lessness, that the following strictures are put into 
the mouth not of Sam, but of Sam’s foolish 
father :— 

“*Well I don’t know,’ said the Colonel, ‘it is a 
great country in one sense, but then it aint in another. 
It might be great so far as riches go, but then in size 
it aint bigger than New York State arter all. It’s 
nothin’ a’most on the map. In fact, I doubt it 
bein’ so rich as some folks brag on. Tell you what, 
“ wilful waste makes woeful want.” There's a great 
many lazy, idle, extravagant women here, that’s a 


fact. The Park is chock full of ‘em all the time, 
ridin’ and gallavantin’ about, tricked out in silks and 
satins a-doin’ of nothin’. Every day in the week 
can’t be Thanksgivin’ day, nor Independence day 
nother. “ All play and no work will soon fetch a 
noble to ninepence, and make bread timber short,” 
I know. Some on ‘em ought to be kept to home, or 
else their homes must be bad taken care of. Who 
the plague looks after their helps when they are off 
frolickin’? Who does the presarvin’, or makes the 
pies and apple sarce and dough-nuts? Who does 
the spinnin’, and cardin’, and bleachin’, or mends 
their husband’s shirts or darns their stockin's? Tell 
you what, old Eve fell into mischief when she had 
nothin’ to do; and I guess some o° them flauntin’ 
birds, if they was follered and well watched, would 
be found a-scratchin’ up other folks’ gardens some- 
times. * * Then look at the sarvants in gold lace, 
and broadcloth as fine as their masters; why they 
never do nothin’, but help make a show. They don’t 
work, and they couldn't if they would, it would sp’ile 
their clothes so. What on airth would be the valy 
of a thousand such critturs on a farm ?—Lord! I'd 
like to stick a pitchfork in one o’ them rascal’s hands, 
and set him to load an ox cart—what a proper lookin’ 
fool he’d be, wouldn't he? It can't last—it don't 
stand to reason and common sense. And then, arter 
all, they hante got no Indgin corn here, they can’t 
raise it, nor punkin pies, nor quinces, nor silk-worms, 
nor nothin’. Then as to their farmin’—Lord ! only 
look at five great elephant-lookin’ beasts in one 
plough, with one great lummakin’ feller to hold the 
handle, and another to carry the whip, and a boy to 
lead, whose boots has more iron on ’em than the 
horses’ hoofs have, all crawlin’ as if they was a-goin’ 
to a funeral. What sort of way is that to do work ? 
It makes me mad to look at ‘em. If there is any 
airthly clumsy fashion of doin’ a thing, that’s the 
way they are sure to git here. They are a beni, hted, 
obstinate, bull-headed people, the English, that’s a 
| fact, and always was.’ ” 

Must we here say good bye to Sam Slick? 
Let us tuke, then, a long look at him from head 
to heel, ere we put him on board the liner. He 
deserves to be entered on our list of friends 
containing the names of Tristram Shandy, The 
Shepherd of the Noctes Ambrosiane, and other 
rhapsodical discoursers on time and change, who, 
besides the delights of their discourse, possess 
also the charm of individuality. Apart from all 
the worth of Sam Slick’s revelations, the man 
is precious to us, as a queer creature—knowing, 
impudent, sensible, sagacious, vulgar, yet not 
without a certain tact :—and overflowing with a 
humour as peculiar in its way, as the humours 
of Andrew Fairservice or Protestant Miss Miggs, 
(that impersonation of shrewish female service !) 
We dare hardly hope for another such figure 
from the author's portfolio, but are glad to see 
that though he has done with Sam, he promises 
us sketches and recollections of colonial life. 
Dry they cannot—heartless, we are sure they will 
not be; and, we trust, not much exaggerated. 
But the farce with which, as well as the fun, the 
Squire has spiced his seven volumes, will not 
be laid aside, it is to be feared, without some 
difficulty. 


The Journal of William Dowsing, of Stratford. Parker. 


Tuis is the diary of a fanatic, appointed as Parlia- 
mentary Visitor, under a warrant from the Earl of 
Manchester, for demolishing superstitious pictures 
and monuments in the Suffolk churches, during the 
years 1643 and 1644. It is preceded by an extract 
from Weever’s ‘ Discourse on Funeral Monuments,’ 
in which such excesses are lamented. We lament 
them too ; but if the present publication be designed 
to aid in the revival of those superstitions, to throw 
off the yoke of which those excesses became, if not 
inevitable, at least excusable, we must equally lament 
the new form of fanaticism. As illustrative, how- 
ever, of the wild work of demolition, we shall make 
an extract or two:— 

“ Suppury, Suffolk. Peder’s Parish. Jan. the 
9th. 1643. We brake down a Picture of God the 
Father, 2 Crucifix’s, and Pictures of Christ, about an 
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hundred in all; and gave order to take down a Cross 
off the Steeple ; and diverse Angels, 20 at least, on 
the Roof of the Church. 

“Suppury, Gregory Parish. Jan. the 9th. We 
brake down 10 mighty great Angels in Glass, in all, 80. 

“ Alhallows. Jan. the 9th. We brake about 20 
superstitious Pictures; and took up 30 brazen super- 
stitious Inscriptions, ora pro nobis, and pray for the 
soul, &e. 

“ SurroLk, at Havere. Jan. the 6th. 1643. 
We broke down about an hundred superstitious Pic- 
tures; and seven Fryars hugging a Nunn ; and the 
Picture of God and Christ ; and diverse others very 
superstitious ; and 200 had been broke down before 
Icame. We took away two popish Inscriptions with 
ora pro nobis; and we beat down a great stoneing 
Cross on the top of the Church. 

“At Crane. Jan. the 6th. We brake down 
1000 Pictures superstitious; I brake down 200; 3 
of God the Father, and 3 of Christ, and the Holy 
Lamb, and 3 of the Holy Ghost like a Dove with 
Wings; and the 12 Apostles were carved in Wood, 
on the top of the Roof, which we gave order to take 
down; and 20 Cherubins to be taken down; and the 
Sun and Moon in the East Window, by the King’s 
arms, to be taken down.” 

The use of the word “ reform,” in the following, is 
significant :— 

“Feb. the 3rd. 
Nothing to reform.” 

That is, todestroy. However, to builda better house 
upon the same site, the old one must be pulled down. 
We must give another quotation, for the sake of its 
dramatic interest :— 

“ Urrorp, Aug. 31st. * * In the Chancel, we 
brake down an Angel; 3 orate pro anima, in the 
Glass ; and the Trinity in a Triangle; and 12 Che- 
rubims on the Roof of the Chancel; and nigh a 100 
Jrsus-—Marta, in Capital Letters; and the Steps to 
be levelled. And we brake down the Organ Cases, 
and gave them to the Poor. In the Church there 
was on the Roof, above a 100 Jesus and Mary, in 
great Capital Letters; and a Crosier Staff to be broke 
down, in Glass; and above 20 Stars on the Roof. 
There is a glorious Cover over the Font, like a Pope’s 
Tripple Crown, with a Pelican on the Top, picking 
its Breast, all gilt over with Gold. And we were 
kept out of the Church above 2 hours, and neither 
Churchwardens, William Brown, nor Roger Small, 
that were enjoyned these things above three months 
afore, had not done them in May, and I sent one 
then to see it done, and they would not let him have 
the key. And now, neither the Churchwardens, nor 
William Brown, nor the Constable James Tokelove, 
and William Gardener the Sexton, would not let us 
have the key, in 2 hours time. New Churchwardens, 
Thomas Stanard, Thomas Stroud. And Samuel Can- 
ham, of the same Town, said, ‘I sent men to rifle the 
Church ;’—and JVil. Brown, old Churchwarden, said, 
‘I went about to pull down the Church, and had 
carried away part of the Church.’ ” 

There is also a similar effect in the statement of 
what was done at Frostenden. Crosses there were 
peculiarly offensive, because “Mr. Ellis, an high 
Constable, of the town, told me ‘he saw an Trish 
Man, within 2 Months, bow to the Cross on the 
Steeple, and put off his hat to it.’” Little induce- 
ment was evidently wanted to give a stimulus to the 
spirit of reformative destruction ; but let us not forget 
the opposite extreme, against which it had to contend, 


Wenuam Magna. There was 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Gallus : or Roman Scenes of the Time of Augustus ; 
translated from the German of Prof. Becker, by F. 
Metcalf.—So little is known of the personal history 
of Gallus, that his life has been chosen by Becker to 
enable him to introduce a variety of archzological 
allusions, which might serve as pegs for notes and 
excursus in which all that concerned the Roman life 
of the period might be added in detail. The plan is 
ingenious, and the work, according to the general 
testimony of scholars, satisfactorily executed. The 
story is for the purpose intended well contrived, 
sufficiently interesting, and elegantly composed. The 
notes appended are of historical value, and stimulate 
philosophical reflection. We have here gathered 
into a small compass much that concerns, not only 
the matrimonial relations of Roman life—but the 
state and kind of education—the difficult question 





touching the arrangements of the Roman house—the 
economy of the slave family—the disposition of the 
library—the fashion of the books—the customs of the 
booksellers—the mode of epistolary correspondence 
—the manufacture of clocks, and the method of 
dividing time—the conveniences of transit—the con- 
dition of the inns—the practice of gymnastic exercises 
—the character of Roman horticulture—the dress of 
the women—the attire of the men—the luxury of the 
baths—the meals—the use of the triclinium—the 
table utensils—the drinks—the manner of lighting 
—the garlands—the social games—and the interment 
of the dead. 

Walks in the Country, by Lord Leigh.—We have 
more than once already given our judgment on Lord 
Leigh’s poetry. The present volume confirms the 
respect which we have been accustomed to associate 
with his literary efforts, but raises not their value in 
critical estimation. They aim at an Horatian grace, 
and a sly satirical vein, which elegantly enough 
serves to set in a peculiar light some allusion or 
other suggested in the course of the writer’s studies ; 
but these references are of too individual a character 
to interest generally. There is besides a timidity in 
the style and treatment, more striking perhaps in this 
than in his lordship’s previous publications. 

Eylert’s Religious Life and Opinions of Frederick 





William ITT. King of Prussia, translated by J. Birch.— 
This is one ofa class of works, that especially requires | 
fit audience, which it isnot likely to find in England. | 
Bishop Eylert was a very worthy man, but he passed | 
his life in the atmosphere of a court, and writes after | 
the established fashion of a court chaplain; yet all | 
we collect from his partial report is, that, in religious | 
matters, his majesty was earnest and sincere, prosy, | 
mystical, and opinionated; that misfortune made | 
him feel, and thereby taught him to think, and that 
towards the close of his life he would have made an 
excellent parish priest. Incidentally, however, we 
have his majesty’s exposition of the aim and end of 
the Prussian system of education.—Every man, said 
his majesty, has a two-fold calling, the one for heaven 
the other for earth ; asan immortal being there ought 
to be no bounds to his moral culture, and [why not ? 
because] the greater his moral culture, the greater 
his usefulness as a member of society; therefore I 
establish schools and reward schoolmasters and cler- 
gymen who have been effective in “ this pure sphere 
of action.” But from the other point of view, that 
which involves their earthly calling, I am of a differ- 
ent opinion; the earthly destination of man forms 
itself according to the condition in which he is born ; 
for such calling he must be taught, so that he possess 
the necessary knowledge and dexterity, [become a 
more profitable machine]; more is not requisite; 
acquirements beyond the boundary of rank and call- 
ing, make men forward, presuming and disputative, 
leading to the disastrousinclination of “ making com- 
parisons,” &c. Was the selfish liberality of a despot 
ever laid so bare in so few words ? 

Survey of the Isthmus of Tehnantepec.—That a 
communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 
oceans, through the American Isthmus, would be of 
great importance to the whole commercial world, 
there can be no question, but the difficulties oppos- 
ing such an undertaking are greater than have, at 
first sight, appeared. Of the three parts at which a 
division of the isthmus has been proposed, that of 
Panama seems, at first, most favourable, as it is the 
narrowest; but, besides its bad climate, scanty popu- 
lation and meagre resources, it has been estimated 
that the work would require the co-operation of 
several nations and an expenditure of some 8,000,0007. 
At Nicaragua the distance is greater, but is intersected 
by a vast lake; yet the winding river of St. John, with 
its rapids and the mountain-chain towards the south, 
requiring, as some have stated, a tunnel to be driven 
through granite and porphyry, present great obstacles. 
The territory of Tehuantepec is considerably wider, 
but according to this survey the practicability of the 
work is in an inverse ratio to the shortness of the 
distance, so that while it appears impossible at Pana- 
ma, and immensely difficult at Nicaragua, it is com- 
paratively easy at Tehuantepec. The advantages at 
this point are in the lagoons and extensive plains, good 
climate, a well-peopled country, rich soil, and abun- 
dant resources, the course of the Coatzacoalcos river, 
and its northerly situation favourable for vessels on 





their return from the Pacific. Such is briefly the 


argument of this report. The book is illustrated 
with several maps. 

Ireland and its Rulers since 1829, Part IIL. Thi 
volume is inferior in interest to the two that sueesied 
it; the writer assumes a knowledge of the internal 
economy of government which he clearly does not 
possess, and his view of the state of parties in Dublin 
is unfair and one-sided. 

Thoms Chinese and English Vocabulary.—The de- 
sign of this work is to facilitate the acquisition of the 
English language by the natives of China. It has 
been received with favour in the Celestial Empire; 
and is likely not only to facilitate commercial inter. 
course, but to open the way for the introduction of 
European knowledge and civilization to the millions 
of Eastern Asia. Mr. Thom’s previous works have 
been highly commended by Chinese scholars, and 
Stanislas Julien has borne honourable testimony to 
the merits of this vocabulary. The work is said to 
have met with a large sale among the Chinese at the 
different ports frequented by the English, which is a 
gratifying proof that the labours of the author have 
been appreciated by those most competent to form 
a judgment of their practical value. 

Berlin as it is—and drinks, Nos. 19, 20.—[ Berlin 
wie es ist—und trinkt.}—The Germans have learned 
to puff, witness the advertisementsof this trifling series, 
“ Ofall the thousand romances, novels, and comedies 
of the last decennium, in which the higher classes 
play their parts, nothing has awakened such a lively 
popular interest as these excellent sketches of the 
people of Berlin, in which we have descriptions of 
the lowest class of men.” One might hope from this 
to finda Berlin Boz in Brennglas ; but here is nothing 
of the kind. The humour of these sketches is very 
faint, and often escapes our senses altogether. With 
all their controversies, political and philosophical, the 
Berlinists must still be a very good-humoured race if 
they can be tickled into laughter by such straws as 
these. Have the Germans no individualities among 
their lower classes—no Samuel Wellers, Mrs. Gamps, 
or “chaste and classical” Jarleys? If they have, 
then their novelists make a very poor use of their 
materials, 

Russian Political Arithmetic—[ Russisch-politische 
Arithmetik} by Adolf Wiesner.—This is a book full 
of statistic calculations and unstatistic declamations 
against Russian policy, written in answer to Tege- 
borski’s work on the finance of Austria. We should 
have preferred all the figuresin one volume, and all the 
declamation in another, as we like to be cool,at least, 
in our arithmetical studies, 

Schism and Repentance, a Subject in Season, by J. 
Fearn.—Another of that too numerous class of pub- 
lications, which in the form of an extended fable, are 
designed to fix the faith of the rising generation in 
“dear mother church,” rather than in her invisible 
head. Such publications are in general insufferably 
dull, neither fiction nor fact; nor is the present an 
exception to the disagreeable rule. 

Church Needlework, by Miss Lambert.—A work 
due to the prevajling interest concerning the Internal 
Decoration of Churches; but which professes to re- 
commend no decoration “ which could expose either 
the founder or the restorer of our churches to the 
charge of reviving superstitious ornaments.” We are 
not prepared to say that this pledge has been alto- 
gether strictly observed; the book, however, is written 
with taste, and produced with elegance, being lavishly 
and appropriately illustrated. 

The Art of making Valenciennes Lace,by Mme. de 
Condé.—Madame de Condé, we presume, aims at the 
prize promised to whoever should discover a new 
pleasure—and certainly English ladies, who must by 
this time, be a little weary of Berlin work, tambour- 
ing, crochet, and like apologies for idleness, ought to 
be grateful. She observes, in defence of her art— 
“There are many moments in the life of all, when 
tired of what the world calls pleasure, and too wea- 
ried to find solace in books, which would be beguiled 
of this solitary character, by this charming and almost 
playful amusement.” We fear this is but too true; 
and what a picture it presents of wearisome hours, 
and profitless lives. We, indeed, had other asso 
ciations with lace-making :—songs, 

—old and plain, 
The spinsters, and the knitters in the sun, 
And the free maids, that weave their thread with bones, 
Do use to chaunt. 


By way of inducement to our Lady Bountifuls to 
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introduce theart among our peasantry, Mme. de Condé 
gives an account of the “ free maids” and their trade 
in Belgium. “ In Flanders, where so many thousands 
are engaged in making lace, that class of persons are 
as well fed, and on Sundays or féte days as well 
dressed, as can be wished. In all thesmaller streets, 
women working Valenciennes lace are to be seen in 
groups of five or six persons sitting together outside 
their doors, singing gaily though not melodiously ; 
most of the poorer houses are kept by women, either 
single or widows, who receive three or four lace- 
workers; they provide them bedding, such as it is, 
being a straw mattrass and a blanket ; their breakfast 
consists of coffee and bread and a composition called 
smookt, which is hog’s lard melted down, with pepper, 
salt, and nutmeg, and is used by the poorer class 
instead of butter, being much cheaper ; they break- 
fust at seven,at ten they all sit down en famille to 
coflee without eating anything ; at twelve they dine: 
the repast is generally the same, potatoes, which are 
not only delicious in flavour, but exceedingly well 
cooked; they are put in a large dish in the centre of 
the table, each person being provided with a fork ; a 
saucepan of melted butter flavoured with vinegar is 
thrown over the potatoes, and after repeating their 
prayer, which is never omitted, they all eat at their 
own discretion ; at four they take coffee, and each 
person has two slices of bread and fat ; on Fridays 
they eat butter, fat being prohibited food ; at seven 
or eight their supper, the same as their dinner, with 
the addition of salad. Such is the life of the class of 
Valenciennes lace-workers, and from the constant 
opportunity of seeing them, the writer can testify to 
their being, generally speaking, a happy and well-con- 
ducted people; the price they pay their landlady 
varies from 4d. to 6d. per day, in which their washing 
is included. Good workers earn from 1s, 2d. to 
Is. Gd. per day. Each marchande in Flanders has 
her own patterns, with which no other person inter- 
feres. There is a kind of tribunal, composed of five 
gentlemen and a secretary; all disputes between the 
laceemerchants and their workers are referred to 
them. This tribunal is called * Kamer von Prud- 
homme,’ or, in English, the ‘ Chamber or Council of 
Wise Men.’ It is recognized by the Government ; 
and immediately upon the decision, a hand-bell is rung 
by the president, the ‘ Scordbelettere’ or policeman 
enters, and the accused, if convicted, is led from the 
chamber to the prison for twenty-four hours or a 
month, according to the sentence passed against her; 
the decisions are invariably just. Any lady marchande 
receiving a worker without the ‘ quittance,’ or receipt 
in full, of her last employer, is liable to be cited 
before the Chamber, as it is called, which sitsin con- 
clave Tuesday and Friday in each week ; her doom 
is certain to be adjudged to pay the amount of the 
debt due by the worker to her late marchande, and, 
at the option of the council, a fine for receiving her, 
being contrary to the laws of commerce.” 
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Vienna, September. 

Berore I add another word about Austria, I must 
say something of its great high-way—the Danube— 
which, since M. Planché’s visit, has never been rated 
at its merits as a picturesque river: the Rhine being 
preferred even by that usually sensible and fair 
arbiter, Mr. Murray. Yet comparing the streams 
between Ratisbon and the metropolis—and between 
Mayence and Cologne, it seems to me surprising how 
a question can ever have been raised. The amplitude 
of the valley of the Bavarian and Austrian river— 
the riches of wood and meadow which adorn its 
banks, the fine back-ground of hills, which, in some 
passages, close round the stream with menacing gran- 
deur—the engaging intricacy given to the flatter por- 
tions of the scenery, by reaches of lonely, wooded 
islands, would decide the matter for me, against the 
greater monotony of castled rocks and vineyards 
closing in the stream, which the more largely be- 
praised river possesses. Then as to points and objects: 
Natternberg, Hildegardsberg, Weideneck, Aggstein, 
Durrenstein, Worth, Nieder-Walsee, Persenbeug, 
Malk, Krems, with Kloster Gittweih in the distance, 
may challenge the most famous stations on the rival 
stream. Passau, with its three rivers, beats Coblentz 
hollow, in my poor judgment,—-Oberhaus looking 
bolder and more impregnable than Ehrenbreitstein : 
and (as Iam become a partizan for the nonce) I 
should like to know who will ever again put up with 
the Lurley-gewirr and the Binger-loch, as whirlpool 
and rapid, that has ever seen Grein, the Strudel and 
the Wirbel—the most marvellous passage of river 
scenery these eyes ever beheld, and only capped (if 
I am to believe what I hear) by the same river’s own 
Iron Gate to the East—somewhere about Orsova. 
Mind, I am not taking away Father Rhine’s good 
name: I only want Grandfather Danube to have his 
due! Then there are sundry sights on and off the 
stream, which are the latter's exclusive property. 
The figures one encounters are wilder and more pic- 
turesque: the Hungarian in his buxda—the linen 
merchant with his Mongolian physiognomy, his clean 
white dress, of shirt and fringed trousers, with a most 
pictorial blanket coat above—the brave, handsome 
Tyrolese, the solemn Turk, the subtle Dalmatian, 
are common steamboat travellers: and if the pilgrim 
chooses to step ashore at Linz, and ramble through 
the uplands and orchards to the magnificent monas- 
tery of St. Florian’s, or to cast in his lot at “* The Ox” 
of Mélk—he will acquire such a notion of the olden 
power and splendour and comfort of Catholic col- 
legiate life, such as, I suppose, is now to be found 
nowhere else. He will find palatial refectories and 
dormitories, corridors paved with marble, superb 
libraries (somewhat churlishly locked up), gorgeous 
churches, quaint old pictures, organs of European 
renown: and, if he have luck, may fall in with some 
company of pilgrims, worth half a day’s walk, to any 
one possessing a fancy which kindles at any sight of 
the primitive usages of old Europe. 

Those who take the Rhine’s side of the quarrel 
will, I suppose, consider me knocked down past hope 
of recovery, by the Dom of Cologne, as an attraction. 
Common Sense forbid that I should, for an instant, 
compare any building with that peerless fragment! 
but St. Stephen’s, of Vienna, “has its charms:” and, 
so little does Austria for Art—so homeopathically 
small are her contributions, that, if the world were 
to call upon her to finish her cathedral, the summons 
would, by no means, be unreasonable. If completed, 
with a spire to match the already existing one—with 
gables richly traceried according to the design ob- 
viously meditated—with its solemn aisles, yet more 
gorgeously darkened by the introduction of painted 
glass,_St. Stephen’s would assuredly stand second 
among German Cathedrals. As it is, I have seen 
few things so picturesque, as the high mass at its silver 
altar, with a film of incense arising before it, and 
the dark shadows cast by the choir-fittings on the 
groups of devout worshippers, who unfailingly assem- 
ble there. There isa point, half-way betwixt the 
bust of Anton Pilgram, the architect, and the great 
portal, which is “a station” no pilgrim-painter should 
omit to visit again and again. He will hardly leave 
it without a vision. 

It seems to me, that the amateur sadly stands in 
need of a vade-mecum through the Vienna collections of 





pictures, which are generally (the Royal Gallery not 
excepted) catalogued with singular absence of care 
and arrangement, and their principal features pointed 
out, by even Murray’s Hand-book, with unusual in- 
correctness. As an instance—in mentioning the 
treasures of the Rubens room at the Belvedere 
Palace, our guide says not a word about Sir Peter 
Paul’s magnificent allegorical picture of ‘The Four 
Rivers:’ though, whether as a specimen of its class, 
or its master, the work is first-rate, and to be num- 
bered among the artist’s labours of love. The streams 
are the Danube, the Ganges, the Nile, and the Ma- 
ranon—each accompanied by its own appropriate 
attributes: and never, it seems to me, was the painter 
more robust and noble in his male figures, without 
coarseness—more lovely and graceful in his female 
heads—more varied in hisaccessories, (countingamong 
these the symbolical tiger of Hindostan, and the croco- 
dile with floating Cupids which belong to Egypt,) more 
solid in his touch, more gorgeous in his colouring, 
and more careful in his finish, than in this great gal- 
lery picture—the very work, par excellence, one can 
fancy designed and executed by the Artist-Am- 
bassador. 

Another odd and apparently gratuitous mistake, 
which I venture to call attention to, is in the notice 
of the Lichtenstein Gallery—where Giorgione is 
again credited with a portrait of his wife. Am I not 
right (at the moment beyond the reach of all books 
of reference) in saying that recent authorities—to the 
destruction of Byron's enthusiastic apostrophe to 
the * Tre Ritratti’ in the Manfrini Palace—have de- 
cided that the superb Venetian portrait-painter was 
never married? Be this domestic fact as it may, here 
is no Madama Giorgione. The lady is richly, but 
strangely dressed: her robe of bright green and orange 
is set off with costly neck chains, and a chased orna- 
ment: her bright brown hair of the colour beloved 
in old Italy, is crowned with a white cap, knotted 
up with ribbon; which resembles nothing so much 
(I am sorry to say,)asa Welsh wig! But the face 
is a vision to haunt one: nothing in the shape of Evil 
and Beauty combined, no Medusa’s head was ever 
more fascinating in the fulness of its dark meaning 
than that countenance. The eyes pierce, the lips 
smile :—but a poison lurks in their sweetness. In her 
hand the lady holdsa sketch of a Roman female, 
with this motto beneath, NEC _ULLA IMPUDICA LUCRE- 
TLE EXEMPLO vivet. A child, methinks, might have 
told, that whether it be authentic or not, a semblance 
or a fantasy, this sorceress was meant for Lucrezia 
Borgia, if even the Custos did not give the name 
readily, as a matter past dispute. Here the lover of 
“those violent Italian stories,” (as Moore called the 
histories of the Cenci and the Foscari,) will hardly 
forbear to drop a bead. He will thank me, at all 
events, for pointing out so notable a fulfilment of his 
idea of one of the most striking figures of southern 
history. 

I cannot hold out to the dilettante much hope of 
pleasure, from the works of contemporary Viennese 
artists. They seem to me a century behind the men 
of Munich and the Dusseldorfers. By the way, as 
I sent you a line or two on Bavarian royal taste, 
slightly at variance with the popular high-flown 
opinion as to its merits,—let me be allowed a word 
on what “good Kaiser Francis’ the last, chose for 
the decoration of his “ paradise of dainty devices” at 
Laxenburg. I recollect with shame our own Buck- 
ingham Palace, and Pavilion at Brighton,and I think 
I have borne testimony against some stage-tinsel and 
bazaar work at Versailles. This in fairness: but 
remembering these and other kingly efforts, (the follies 
old and new at Potsdam, among the number,) the 
Austrian show seems to me the most “ forcible feeble” 
of them all. The garden at Laxenburg is beautiful: 
but there is a castle on an island of inconceivable 
confection, with lean towers, and large windows, 
machiolations garnished with busts such as one might 
bespeak at Austin’s manufactory of artificial stone, a 
chapel in which the feet of those kneeling at the 
altar must be in the corridor—an armoury—a state- 
bed chamber of the dismallest gloom,—grain work in 
stone, finished by distempered tracery: and a royal 
portrait gallery, in which the wonder would be, how 
such a series of faces could be assembled, (King Maria 
Theresa excepted,) were it not a greater marvel how 
a portrait painter of such immeasureable mediocrity 
could have been found to paintthem. Besidesthese, are 
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an octagon room of historically commemorative pic- 
tures, about as good as the French paper-hangings of 
Suliote and Albanian scenes which were thought so fine 
by coffeehouse keepers and hair-dressers twenty years 
ago,—a china-closet, in which there are some redeem- 
ing specimens of rock crystal and ruby glass, and a 
very pretty little prison, (a sort of pocket home Spiel- 
berg) in which there is a doll prisoner, who rattles his 
chains loud enough to terrify the nerves of many a 
fair Festetics and Palffy, if inadvertently introduced 
to this charming illustration of clemency! AsI went 
the round of this dreary and tawdry show, and looked 
from the windows on the pretty lake and the lovely 
green trees (for rest’s sake) I could not but recollect 
a catalogue of similar objects of taste and virtu, given 
by a complacent landscape gardener in one of Pea- 
cock’s novels, who with a perpetual advertence to the 
main figure, exclaimed at every turn, “ And there 
you see Lord Littlebrain” doing this or showing off 
the other! There needs neither motto nor represen- 
tation at Laxenburg, nor accurately-descriptive Mrs. 
Jarley, to recall its master-spirit—Lord Littlebrain is 
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ing notices from them, which are sufficient to show, 
perhaps, that “La bella Italia” is not positively 
a sleeping beauty, though political and ecclesias- 
tical oppression sometimes renders the semblance 
of it a matter of prudence, and which perhaps will 
offer a more substantial defence of Italy than Mrs. 
Shelley has attempted. ’ 

Amongst works recently published, or announced 
for publication, are a variety on different branches of 
science. Gioberti and Rosmini—though the former, 
as an exile from his native land, must be more iden- 
tified with Brussels than with Italy—are making 
many converts in Piedmont. Indeed, he may be 
considered as the head of anew school of philosophy 
in Italy, and perhaps no writer of the present day is 
acquiring such influence here as Gioberti. He has 
already published ‘ Lettere sulle dottrine filosofico 
politiche di Lammenais;’ ‘Del primato morale e 
civile degli Italiani,’ 2 vols. 8vo; ‘ Introduzione allo 
studio della filosofia,’ 4 vols.; ‘Del Buono,’ 1 vol. ; 
Del Bello,’ 1 vol. This last work has just been trans- 
lated and published at Naples, by Signor Monzani, 


present everywhere! and this almost within a walk | though with great difficulty; and in a private letter 


of the really royal Schinbrunn, whose flower-gardens | 


(as I am making out a list of shrines) are worthy a 
visit from our Lindleys and Paxtons, with reference, 
not merely to scientific interest, but to charm of 
effect. 

What musician will visit Vienna, without laying a 
leaf (to speak fancifully) on Beethoven’s tomb, in 


the cheerful cemetery at Wihring? I do not use the | 


epithet unadvisedly: the burying-place of that village 
hemmed round with pretty acacia avenues, is cheer- 
ful, and without the frippery and heartlessness which 
make all English recoil from the thoughts of a rest 
in Pére Ja Chaise. Making allowance for somewhat 
too flamboyant a taste in some of the angels and effli- 


gies, the tombs are in good taste; the inscriptions | 


simple, brief, and feeling. The master’s sepulchre 
is an obelisk, only ornamented with a lyre and the 
well-known butterfly circled by the serpent. His name 
isthere without descant or praise ; and hard by, are the 
tombs of Ritter von Seyfried his friend, and Schubert, 
the only composer since his death, who has made 
any stand by way of continuing to Vienna the 
triumphs of Haydn, Mozart, and the stormy and 
afflicted composer of * Fidelio’ and the Eroica sym- 
phony. ‘There was something to me very pleasing 
in the sunny placidity of the resting-place of one 
whose life had been so tempestuous. It seemed like 
some attempt at compensation, made by affection or 
late regret. But enough of these day-dreams, though 
perhaps the points they touch may shadow forth as 
clearly as graver and more serious things, certain 
peculiarities of Austria, which may one day have to 
be studied by the whole of Europe! 





Naples, October. 
In a recent number of the A/heneum is a review 


of a work by Mrs. Shelley, and the reviewer com. | 


ments on her strong attachment to Italy and her 
defence of its people. In the main Mrs. Shelley is 
right, though her mode of defence may not be the 
most judicious. Still every generous mind must 
sympathize with a feeling which would rescue this 
land of surpassing beauty, of classic memory, and, I 
must add, of bright promise, from the degradation to 
which the hastily formed opinions of exclusive visi- 
tors seem to have condemned her. ‘The fact is, that 


there are many travellers—and English travellers | 


especially—whose only knowledge of this country is 


that of the main road, and whose only intercourse | 


with the inhabitants is with that portion of it (a class 
to be found everywhere) whose occupation it is to 
supply their wants or to pander to their pleasures. 
These are just the people disposed to vilify Italy and 
the Italians, and to represent the country as the very 
“sentina” of vice. 
part of a gallant knight by “ La bella Italia,” and 
adopt her colours and fight all her battles; there is 
much that cannot be defended. Still there is nothing 
like fair play; and one of the most effectual methods 
of contributing to the improvement of individuals or 
nations, is to think and speak as well as we can of 
them. Italy has very many defects, political, social, 


and moral, but she has her merits, and is daily giving | 


indications of favourable promise. New reviews are 
now before me, reflecting the intellectual and moral 
phasis of the country, and I send you the follow- 


to the translator, which I have seen, he announces 
the speedy publication of another work. Rosmini, 
who continues in Piedmont, is the founder of a new 
order of “ religiosi,” called “ I Fratelli della Carita,” 
but more commonly Rosminiani. In Naples, how- 
ever, little is being done for science, except the oc- 
casional publication of a medical treatise, some un- 
important work on jurisprudence, or a ‘ Bolletino 
Archeologico.’ Two happy exceptions, however, for 
this simestre may be named under the heads of “ Eco- 
nomy” and Geology. The first isa work by Cosimo 
Assante, published at Naples, recommending the 
establishment of saving-banks in the kingdom of 
| the Two Sicilies, and explanatory of their nature: 
the other isa work of Signor Ricotti’s, announcing 
the discovery of many and various coal mines in the 
neighbourhood of Cancellara. Perhaps the field 
of literature which is at present most extensively 
cultivated, is that of History and Biography ; and 
one particularly pleasing indication is, thatsuch works 
are written with laborious care, and founded on the 
authority of archives which are now being ransacked 
in all directions. Amongst works of this class now 
announced are, * Biografia Italiani,’ by Vittorio Cag- 
noli, published at Verona, the object being to awaken 





Now, I do not mean to enact the 


a kind of emulation in all the Italian cities ;—‘ His- 
| torical Notices of the arrival of the Albanese in the 
| Two Sicilies, of the Valdese in Calabria Citra, and 
| of the Greek colonies in Calabria,’ by Tommaso 
| Morelli, Naples ;—‘ A General History of China,’ 
| by Guiseppe La Jarina, Florence ;—*‘ History of 
| the Companies of Fortune in Italy,’ by Ricotti, 
Turin ;—‘ The Lives of Neapolitan Captains,’ by 
Ayala, Naples ;—‘ A Complete and Original Illustra- 
tion of Italy,’ by Alberi, Florence ;—‘ History of 
the Two Sicilies,’ by Nicolo Corcia, Naples;—Ar- 
chivo-Storico Italiano,’ published at Florence, and 
numbering amongst its compilers men of distinguished 
merit ; it has arrived at the seventh volume, and 
contains certain chronicles of Florence, of Sienna, 
of Milan ; the lives of some eminent Italians, the 
secret history of the Doge Marco Foscarini, the his- 
tory of Pisa, and certain Venetian annals. The 
work, when complete, will possess the highest inter- 
est; and as affording materials for future examination, 
will be invaluable.—‘A History of Europe from 
1700—1840,’ by Erasmo Pistolosi, Naples, and the 
* Biography of Richelieu,’ by Proto Pallavicino, 
Naples, must conclude this enumeration of historical 
works. 
| Nor is there any deficiency of new works of a 
| lighter character. To speak first of the romances, 
| Which are all formed on the historical model intro- 
| duced into Italy by Manzoni. Thus we have ‘ Lam- 
berto Malatesta,’ by Guiseppe Rovani, Milan. The 
| misfortunes of Italy in the fourteenth century are 
| the objects of this romance, which has few merits and 
many defects, The principal characters are Mala- 
, testa, Bianca Capello, and Francis, Duke of Flor- 
| ence. ‘ Marietta Solieri’ is a novel of the Abruzzi, 
by Domenico de Blasiis; Naples. The events take 
| place during one of the most interesting periods of 
the history of the Abruzzi—the war of the barons. 
The tale is well managed, the costumes well painted, 
, and the character of the father of Marietta is per- 
| feetly Abruzzese; the style, it may be added, is 








remarkably elegant, and the dialogue simple i 
mated. ‘Conte Ugolino della Ghenedaes ed a 
bellini di Pisa,’ is an historical novel, published at 
Milan, by Giovanni Rosini. The story has been 
often told in Italy, but an Italian public will alwa: T) 
feel interest in any subject which introduces them . 
Dante, Beatrice Cavalcanti, Guido di Montefeltro 
Brunetto Latini, Nicolo Pisano, Giotto and Cimabue 
If the work has not much imagination, it at jeast 
possesses many valuable historical notices, not the 


less striking, perhaps, for the form in which they are 


presented to us. ‘ Isabella da Firenze,’ by Francesco 
Vicoli, of Naples. The story is simple, and the in. 
vention original ; the characters are well drawn and 
the descriptions are not deficient in vivacity and 
force. Thesubject, however, is far from uncommon 
It is the history of two lovers of opposite parties 
Guelph and Ghibelline; the father of the lady 
selects another lover for his daughter ; resisting, she 
is imprisoned in a castle, where she dies, and, as in 
duty bound by all the laws of love and honour, ig 
shortly after followed by her disconsolate lover, 


| Manzoni is still the admired of all beholders at 


Milan, and is followed to servility by all writers in 
the north of Italy. Thus, through the influence of 
the Manzoni school and the Lombard school, which 
consists in too close an imitation of the French, there 
is little originality in a certain species of writing in 
Lombardy. Manzoni is preparing some work on the 
Italian language, of what description I cannot ex- 
actly inform you. A romance lately published at 
Milan, entitled ‘ Ruperto d’Isola, the Soliloquies of a 
Fly,’ by Guiseppe Novarese, has occasioned “ molto 
romore.”’ 

With respect to poetry, of course, every Italian 

lisps in numbers, and we are deluged with strenne, 
sonnetti, and poctical romances; but there is nothing 
of importance just now before the public. It must, 
however, be known that Niccolini, the author of 
* Arnaldo da Brescia,’ is preparing a new edition of 
his works, which will now further be increased by the 
addition of ‘ Beatrice Cenci,’ a new poetical drama, 
* Giorgio da Castel Franco,’ a lyric drama by Achille 
Castagnoli, published at Florence, deserves remark 
also, as proposing a reform in the Italian drama, at- 
tempted, but in vain, in‘ Francesco da Rimini,’ by 
Pellico. De’ Virgilii, of Naples, also tried to aid 
such a reform in his ‘Sardanapalo,’ and consulted 
Rossini, Donizetti, and other eminent composers on 
the subject. Rossini applauded the idea, without 
encouraging the projector. Indeed, public taste is 
opposed to such a reform. Poetry, therefore, must 
still be subordinate to music, and the lover of the 
opera must be contented to remain without the im- 
passioned accents of a higher poetry. 

As regards “ journalism,” cause and effect at once 
of mental progress, the intelligence is encouraging. 
Even the Abruzzi and the Calabrias, those traditional 
fastnesses of banditti, have now their periodical liter- 
ature, the merit of which is guaranteed by the contri- 
butions of Dragonetti, De’ Virgilii, Borelli, Colecchi, 
Niccolini, Bolani, and others of equal reputation. 
The * Abruzzi,’ edited by De’ Virgilii, was first pub- 
lished in 1836 at Chieti. ‘Il gran Sasso d'Italia,’ a 
name derived from one of the most striking heights 
of the Apennines, first saw the light in 1838 at Aquila, 
and has well maintained its character, devoting itself 
principally to the illustration of the Abruzzi. ‘Il 
Teofilologo, ossia o amico dellareligione e delle lettere’ 
is another journal, now published for the first time. 
In Sicily, journalism is daily advancing ; and indeed, 
in this favoured land of the sun, the inhabitants of 
which are inspired by so glorious a past, journals 
may find all the elements of vitality. Many have 
been published for some time, and others are an- 
nounced, amongst which may be enumerated ‘Il 
Giornale del Gabinetto Letterario,’ ‘ Lo Scilla e 
Cariddi,’ and * La Rivista Letteraria,’ all about to be 
published at Messina, and ‘II Giornale dell’ Acade- 
mia Goienia,’ and ‘ L’Etna,’ at Catania. 

It isa singular and encouraging feature in these 
countries that the aristocracy, who for a long time 
seemed desirous of making a monopoly of pride and 
ignorance, are beginning to send forth into the field 
of letters some distinguished writers ; thus, the Mar- 
chese di Villarena, one of the best writers of Sicily, 
has long directed Il Giornale di Scienze, Lettere ed 
Arti,’ in Palermo. The Duca diSerradifalco, a most 
enlightened and liberal nobleman, is advertised for a 
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work on the antiquities of Sicily,—indeed, it has ap- 
red,—not to mention many other names which 

occur to me. : 

But I must not extend my notices to any greater 
length,—indeed, I fear I may already have exceeded 
the bounds of moderation ; but if it be considered 
that reviews are, as it were, the mirror in which is 
reflected the mental and moral phasis of a people, 
my letter will carry with it its excuse. One favour- 
able inference, at least, may be derived from these 
notices, Which is, that Italy is doing something for 
the great cause of human civilization. Though that 
something may be little, yet there is the disposition 
and the capacity to do much more, were it not for 
the crushing influence of the priesthood, to say no- 
thing of the respective governments. Relieved of 
such a pressure, this land would, I am persuaded, 
rise strong in the consciousness of a newly found 

wer, and achieve deeds worthy of the undoubted 
talents of her children, as also of the great physical 
advantages she enjoys. 





Paris, October. 
“Tusk truces with the infidels make an old man 
of me,” said Wamba the son of Witless ; and occa- 
sional glimpses of L’Académie Royale produce a 
like effect on your correspondent. When I first 
knew the theatre, but a few years ago, Mdlle. 
Falcon was in all her glory, M. Duprez anxiously 
expected, M. Baroilhet not thought of,and M. Halévy 
rated as a composer of promise on the strength of 
‘La Juive.” Now, I find Madame Stoltz in pride 
of place as prima donna—a position kept by force 
rather than popular sympathy; now I hear vented 
against M. Duprezthe same unjustimpatience as made 
Nourrit’s departure from the Opera so sad. Every one 
istalking of M. Gardoni, and the costly new opera, by 
M. Niedermayer, ‘ Marie Stuart,’ in which the far- 
fetched and dearly-bought tenoris to be produced (an 
advantage enjoyed by none of his predecessors) ; while 
I witnessed, a few nights since, the début of M. Latour, 
in M. Baroilhet’s part in § La Reine de Chypre,’ one 
of the three last pieces of ponderosity which have 
settled M. Halévy’s reputation as a composer. M. 
Iatour made a very fair first appearance ; but the 
honours of the evening were extorted from an unwil- 
ling audience by M. Duprez, who sings with more 
and more exquisite art and feeling, in proportion as 
his voice fades. If the fickle Parisians succeed in 
wearying this great artist from his post, they may 
look long, I suspect, ere they find a successor. But 
is not the short life of the modern voice a subject 
which ought to engage the attention of all philoso- 
phical musical thinkers and teachers? An artist, 
now-a-days, seems to have hardly established himself 
ere the decline of his powers begins. Are we to lay the 
blame on the high pitch of the orchestra,—on its 
increased force, and the remorselessness of com- 
posers in compelling the voice to strive therewith— 
or on the new plan of fabricating for the singer notes 
not originally granted by Nature? It might be 
equally divided, methinks, and not unfairly. 
Something of the same mutability—ascribable, 
probably, to the same causes—is remarkable at the 
Opéra Comique. I have seen Madame Thillon suc- 
ceed Madame Cinti Damoreau;—Madame Jenny 
Colon and Madame Rossi Caccia disappear. It is true 
that the mature Madame Casimir has returned to her 
place, ‘after an absence of eight years; and sings 
easily and assuredly, without exciting either lively 
sympathy or displeasure. But she can hardly count as 
an attraction, whereas a young damsel from the Con- 
servatoire, Mdlle. Lavoye, bids fair to win the throne 
from Madame Thillon, since she has been elected 
La Sirene’ of Auber’s newest opera: and, certainly, if 
fascination lay in certainty and volubility of execution 
anda high soprano voice, the adroit composer could not 
have chosen better. As I heard Malle. Lavoye’s tri- 
umphant and masterly execution of the finale, which is 
laden with the utmost amount of brilliant difficulty, 
I could not but think how hard it would be to find 
an instance of such thorough preparation among our 
young ladies of the same age ; who, alas, too often, 
begin to learn the niceties of their art when the voice 
been coarsened by frequent and careless public 
Performance. Yet, which of them would not find it 
wise to sacrifice half a dozen years of petty concert- 
finging to be the prima donna elect of an Auber ? 
same ‘ Sirene’ is in great favour as an opera, but 





I confess I prefer either the * Gulistan’ of Dalayrac, 
or ‘Le Déserteur’ of Monsigny ; both of which plea- 
sant old works have returned to a popular place in 
the Comic Opera repertory. The same “second 
spring” rarely comes to a German or Italian opera 
once laid aside. Does not the fact say something 
for the stamen of this old sprightly French music? 
—an existence, till of late, denied by our critics and 
lecturers. The most popular novelty is ‘ La Sainte 
Cécile,’ an opera by M. Monfort, the composer of the 
music to that charming drollery, ‘ Polichinelle,’ which 
all French comic-opera-goers must recollect with a 
smile. Meanwhile, Mr. Balfe’s ‘Quatre Fils Aymon,’ 
though announced daily in the bills, seldom gets per- 
formed. His third work, I should imagine, will be 
very strictly judged, as his first only passed muster, 
and his second has failed to please. The papers, 
however, declare, that an ‘ Elfrida’ by him is to be 
brought forward this winter at the Italian Opera. 

As to that resort of fashion, it seems difficult to say 
what will come next. There are rumours of a transla- 
tion of Conradin Kreuzer’s ‘ Night at Granada,’ and 
of the * Lombardi’ of Verdi. It is said that the ‘ Ernani,’ 
of the same composer, would have been preferred but 
for the veto of M. Victor Hugo,who will not permit the 
performance of his operatized tragedies. A Madame 
de Manara, who was heard and little liked in London 
this spring, is promoted to the place of the meritorious 
Mdlle. Nissen. For the rest, there seems little 
novelty, and less animation. But the gay world is 
constant in attendance—and what would manager 
more? It is said that Rossini is coming to Paris 
with the new year, to introduce his ‘Requiem :’ as if 
unwilling, for all his parade of resolute silence and 
cynical indifference, finally to retire. May pride or 
pique improve his restlessness into greater activity. 
His ‘ Barbiere’ outlives all the ‘ Sonnambulas’ and 
‘Elisirs’ which, for a while, put it out of court:— 
being, at this instant, the favourite work at the Italian 
Theatre. 

While talking of the “ revenges of Time” as pe- 
culiarly rapid here, I might have given utterance to 
a crotchet—namely, the extinction of the much- 
vaunted French gaiety,—had I not seen in the court- 
yard of the Hotel Windsor, a tall lanky man (Sterne’s 
Frenchman) in a faded full court-dress, dancing, like 
Queen Elizabeth, “most high and disposedly” to the 
sound of his own kit! And I might have cited one 
of the most distinguished among modern French 
authors, who, talking the other night of the reigns of 
Louis Quatorze and Quinze, compared them to a 
passing intoxication of champagne, and maintained 
the national character to be more grave and serious, 
according to the Caballero pattern, than those fancy, 
who conceive De Grammontand De Sévigné its types, 
(knowing little beyond those two hackneyed names !) 
I might venture yet further to record a notion from 
which I cannot escape—that much of the gilt ginger- 
bread work here, which used to attract the English, is 
becoming shabby, or, more wisely, in process of change 
for real metal. But this were tospeculate and generalize 
somewhat too boldly. To return, then, to the theatres, 
for a few last words, indicating, perchance, the quarter 
in which the wind sits—the dramatic promises for the 
coming season are of an odd colour, seeming to tend 
towards classicism with an impulse which must appal 
M. Hugo, and make M. Dumas shake in his melo- 
dramatic shoes. M. Ponsard is said to have pro- 
mised an ‘ Irene,’—-M. Augier, a rising young dra- 
matist, another five act play to the Théatre Frangais; 
and M. Scribe, while the Faubourg and the Chaus- 
sée d’Antin are laughing at his ‘ Babiole et Joblot’ 
at the Gymnase, and wondering what capital piece of 
improbability he and M. Auber are concocting for the 
Opéra Comique, is declared, on newspaper authority, 
to be in a state of gestation of a rhymed tragedy, on 
the very new story of ‘Orpheus and Eurydice.’ 
After this, one will hardly wonder if the Rey. Sydney 
Smith should write in praise of the lock-up railroad 
system! Meanwhile at the Odéon a translation of 
* Hamlet,’ by M. Leon de Wailly, the translator of 
Burns, is talked of, with M. Bocage for the hero. 
Other versions of Shakspeare’s plays, it is said, will 
follow, prepared in anxious accordance with English 
traditions ; and yet there are still some, who, despite 
these important signs, and the portrait of our Lord 
Mayor, bespoken from M. Winterhalter for Ver- 
sailles, are still rash enough to talk of war, 








OUR WEEKLY GOSSIP. 

Our readers will have learnt, by all the journals of 
the metropolis—and with such flourishes of language 
as we could not hope to rival—that the new Exchange 
was opened to the merchants of London on Monday 
last—Her Majesty in person doing the honours of 
the inauguration. Standing in the centre of the 
merchants’ quadrangle, on the spot which is to be 
occupied by Mr. Lough’s statue of herself, Her 
Majesty was pleased to announce her royal will and 
pleasure, that the Building should be called “The 
Royal Exchange.” During the banquet to the 
Queen which preceded this ceremony, a medal— 
in gold or silver, according to the rank of the guests, 
—commemorative of the occasion, was distributed ; 
bearing on one side, the head of Her Majesty, with 
the inscription :—* Royal Exchange, opened by Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, Oct. 28, 1844,”—and 
on the reverse, three shields, with these respective 
arms :—the Gresham arms at the top, surmounted 
by the grasshopper; the City arms at the left; and 
the arms of the Mercers Company;—the whole 
surrounded by this inscription :—* First Stone laid 
by His Royal Highness Prince Albert, January 
17, 1842.” 

Last week, an immense multitude was assembled 
on the Cheshire shore of the Mersey, to witness the 
laying of the foundation stone of the docks for the 
new town of Birkenhead—a place which, created by 
the necessities arising out of the overfiowing commerce 
of the-port of Liverpool, and the exhaustion of the 
accommodation on the opposite shores, is springing 
into sudden life, with all the stately establishments 
and magnificent accessories of a full-grown city. The 
town occupies the ancient village of the same name, 
Woodside, Tranmere, Monk’s Ferry,and other places, 
not very many vears since picturesque sites on the 
shore opposite to Liverpool. <A century ago, it was 
proved in a court of law, as Sir Philip Egerton states, 
that Birkenhead was not entitled to the name of 
village, town, or even hamlet,—not containing three 
inhabited houses. In 1801, the number was sixteen, 
the next ten years added one more, and the ten that 
followed, three—making the whole number of houses 
in 1821, twenty. Ten years more, and the twenty 
wereincreased to 400—the next ten made the reckon- 
ing 1,500—and the last three has raised it to 2,300, 
occupying an extent of street exceeding thirty miles. 
The works now adding are on a scale of nearly un- 
rivalled magnitude—a series of docks, tidal harbour, 
harbour of refuge, with beaching ground for small 
craft, a vast floating pool of 130 acres opening out 
of the tidal harbour, presenting a line and water level 
of 8,000 yards, applicable to the purposes of wharfs, 
yards, landing-places, graving-docks, warehouses, and 
other incidents of a great mercantile harbour,—a 
noble market and town-hall, a railway-tunnel, &c. 
Eight railways are to have their centre in Birkenhead, 
uniting it with all parts of the kingdom ; and the 
dock accommodation, as laid down in the plans 
now in progress of execution, exceeds in extent 
that of the first commercial port in the world. 
There is no parallel to this sudden creation, save 
in those transatlantic cities which have risen up, 
as if by magic, in the heart of the American forest: 
—and there are certain features in the structure of 
Birkenhead which distinguish it honourably from 
them, or probably from any other example. Rapidity 
of movement has not been allowed to supersede 
completeness of arrangement—commercial activity 
to dispense with humane prevision. On this work 
ofextemporaneousconstruction—in which the ordinary 
process of centuries is anticipated—the experience of 
the past, with its latest and most valuable disclosures 
both in science and morals, has been brought to bear. 
The commissioners of the town began their work 
with a complete system of drainage. “ Enormous 
streets,” it is said, “have been projected, and duly 
sewered, prepared for water, and all the luxuries that 
modern refinement could conceive, before a single 
house was erected.” The sewerage so provided by 
anticipation, exceeds, it is said, in extent the entire 
length of sewerage contained up to this time in the 
united towns of Liverpool and Manchester: and in 
the very heart of their rising city,—where the value 
of the ground may be reckoned by the inch,—with a 
noble contempt of economy, in providing for the well- 
being of the humble,—thecommissioners have given it 
away by the acre, to lay out an extensive park for the 
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recreation of the labouring man. One of the speakers, 
at the dinner given on the occasion of this inaugura- 
tion, rightly pointed out the influence which such 
measures as these would probably have in lightening 
the labours of the future magistracy of the town of 
Birkenhead. 

We last week briefly announced the death of Mrs, 
Henry Siddons. On the same day, we received the 
following letter from one entitled to be heard with 
respectful attention on all occasions, but more espe- 
cially when the character of woman is concerned, 
which bears emphatic testimony to the virtues and 
genius of the deceased; and records the death of 
another—a youngling of the same flock :—“I wish 
you would notice, in some way, the death of Alina 
von Goethe (the granddaughter and only female 
descendant of the poet,) who died at Vienna on the 
29th of September, in her 17th year. She was a hand- 
some blooming girl, with a mixture of gaiety and 
stateliness in her deportment, talents above the 
average, though no poetical genius, and a most 
cheerful and affectionate temper. She was strikingly 
like her illustrious grandfather, and of a peculiar 
style of beauty, with a profusion of light golden hair 
and dark eyes. The readers of Goethe will recollect 
his frequent allusions to her in his works and cor- 
respondence, and the delight with which he expatiated 
on her infantine loveliness. She was the enfant gatée 
of his old age, and her death, in the very spring of 
womanhood, will be felt through all Germany. 
Another death, also within your province to notice, 
is that of Mrs. Henry Siddons, the daughter-in-law 
of the great actress—and herself an exquisite actress 
in a certain range of parts. Many will remember her 
as the most charming Viola, Ophelia, Perdita, Rosa- 
lind, Juliet, Portia, that ever trod the stage. In 
private life, she was, perhaps, the most perfect ex- 
ample you can conceive, of what Coleridge calls 
*ladyhood.’ I know no other word which could ex- 
press the rare combination of refinement, dignity, 
grace, with moral worth, and the loftiest principles 
of action—displayed consistently through the equal 
modest tenour of her whole life on and off the stage. 
No one, I believe, was ever brought within the sphere 
of her influence, that was not elevated and purified 
through the quiet, silent, gracious power of a cha- 
racter all made up of conscience and tenderness, 
without assumption and without effect. Believe me, 
you may say something of her, with a conviction that 
it cannot be ¢oo much.” 

The Paris papers mention the melancholy death, 
from yellow fever, at Panama, where he was consul 
for France, of M. Jacquemont, brother of the un- 
fortunate traveller, Victor Jacquemont, so early 
removed from a career of useful and intelligent enter- 
prise. 

From Dresden, we learn that the mortal remains 
of the illustrious Weber, brought back to that capital 
by his son, the young artist Maximilian, were interred 
in the Catholic Cemetery, on the 12th inst.,—after 
a funeral ceremonial, which had drawn together all 
who are distinguished for science, art, or letters in 
the metropolis of Saxony. Lots had been drawn, to 
determine if the Requiem performed on the occasion 
should be that of Jomelli, Mozart, or Cherubini 
and Cherubini’s was the one executed. 

Mr. James Hogg, the only son of the Ettrick Shep- 
herd, sails on Monday next for India, seeking his 
fortunes in the East, as the sons of Burns and the sons 
of Allan Cunningham have done before him. Mr. 
Hogg has been appointed to a situation in the Bank 
at Bombay. His father’s fame will be no drawback 
to his advancement, and he has our best wishes for 
health and success. The only surviving son of Sir 
Walter Scott is now doing duty with his regiment in 
Madras. How strange the destinies of genius!— 
Milton’s grandson was parish-clerk of Madras, when 
Addison's elder brother was governor of that settle- 
ment. 

We regret to learn, that the great apostle of 
temperance, Father Mathew, has exhausted his 
fortune in the cause to which his life is devoted, 
and is now in circumstances of pecuniary distress, 
“even to the pressing hard upon the domestic 
comforts of many members of his family, who have 
aided his efforts to promote the general good.” 
Carefully guarding against the notion of charitable 
contribution, Mr. Hansard by advertisement calls 
upon society to pay back a portion of the debt which 





it has incurred to its generousadvocate ; and eschewing 
the parade and circumstance of a public meeting, on 
his own responsibility he invites others to join him 
in “a subscription of honourable and pleasurable 
sympathy with Father Mathew’s efforts,—merely to 
return for his private uses, through approving minds, 
some of the money he has spent to reform the moral 
degradation of the drunkard, high and low, rich and 
oor.” 

A London artist, Mr. Thomas Sharpe, has been 
engaged in designing and executing a cash-box— 
unique, it may be presumed, amongst cash-boxes— 
for His Majesty the King of the Ashantees to keep 
his loose money in,—the currency of his realm being 
gold-dust. This casket is of pure silver, weighing 276 
ounces and richly chased. At the base, it measures 
1634 inches by 124~ its height to the top of the lid is 
6 inches, and to the top of the handle 9 inches. It 
has likewise handles at the ends, formed of two 
serpents entwined, and made very strong, in view of 
the weight of the ordinary contents of the box—his 
majesty being well to do inthe world. The tiger, 
as befits the sculptures of an African king, figures 
largely on the sides of the rich coffer; and on the 
bevilled edge of the lid the heads of elephants, lions, 
and tigers keep guard over the royal treasure. The 
top is surmounted by a lion’s head—the monarch’s 
cognizance. The “assurance” of the silver lions is 
made “doubly sure,” by one of the most elaborate 
specimens of the ingenuity of the Messrs. Chubb; and 
this consummate lock is opened by what is proverbially 
said to open everything else—a key of gold. 

M. Le Bas, of the French Institute, who, as our 
readers know, has been for the last two years engaged 
on a scientific mission in Greece, and in the East, 
confided to him by his government, is now on the 
point of returning into France; and has written to 
the minister to say that he has collected about 4,000 
Greek inscriptions,—at least 2,500 of which are 
hitherto unpublished—and in all he has been able to 
fill up the blanks and effect their entire restoration. 
He has made, besides, 500 drawings of ancient edi- 
fices, statues, and bas-reliefs; and has with him several 
marbles, valuable as works of art. 

The General Gazette of Prussia publishes a letter 
from M. Lepsius, in which that distinguished savant 
mentions that he had persuaded Osman Bey to desist 
from a project he had conceived of destroying several 
small pyramids, in the hope of finding treasure in 
them. The Egyptian general had 5,000 men at his 
disposal, and had intended sending some battalions 
for the proposed search, when M. Lepsius dissuaded 
him.—From Hanover,a letter states that King Ernest 
had purchased the house in which the celebrated 
Leibnitz died.—The King of Sweden has conferred 
his order of the Polar Star on a number of distin- 
guished Frenchmen,—MM. Arago, Cousin, Gay- 
Lussac, Victor Hugo, Lamartine, De Tocqueville, 
and Horace Vernet, having been created knights of 
the same. The King has also named M. de Hum- 
boldt a commander of the order. 

The Revue de Paris states, that General Rumigny 
a short time ago purchased, in the environs of Va- 
lenciennes, amongst some old panelling of a Chateau, 
a head of exquisite beauty, which is ascribed by con- 
noisseurs to Michael Angelo. 

The inauguration of the bronze statue in honour 
of the unfortunate Admiral Dumont d’Urville, took 
place at Condé-sur-Noireau, his native place, on the 
25th instant. The statue is by M. Molchnecht, and 
represents the celebrated navigator in the uniform of 
a rear-admiral, holding a pencil in one hand, and a 
telescope in the other, as personifying at once the 
discoverer and the writer. The monument erected 
by the Geographical Society, to the same ill-fated 
chief, was to be inaugurated, on the Ist instant, at 
the cemetery of Mont Parnasse. Schwanthaler’s 
statue of Goethe, after having been drawn in a sort 
of continued triumphal procession from its place of 
debarkation up to the gates of Frankfort, was inau- 
gurated in that city on the 23rd inst., amid a crowd 
of citizens and strangers,—the latter including the 
diplomatic body, and the deceased poet’s friend the 
Chancellor De Miiller. A marble slab bearing the 
inscription—* On the 28th of August, 1749, was born 
in this house John Volfgang Goethe,”—has been 
placed in front of the house of his nativity. The 
statue is in bronze, and colossal ; and represents the 
illustrious writer in an erect attitude, his eyes turned 





heavenward, and his face wearing the expression of 
profound meditation. His costume is the modern 
one of daily life,—its narrow and un picturesque 
characters relieved by the rich and ample folds of a 
cloak worn above it. His right arm leans upon the 
trunk of an oak-tree ; and the left, which droops by 


his side, holds in the hand a laurel crown. The 
pedestal is square, and adorned on the four sides 
with bas-reliefs. Those on the face are composed of 
three female figures, personifying the Natural Sciences 
Lyric Poetry, and Dramatic Poetry. The three 
other sides represent characters in the principal of 
Goethe's works, 

A Catalogue Raisonnée has been published of the 
valuable Catalan and Castilian manuscripts existing 
in the several libraries of Paris—a work which Be 
been proceeding, under the direction of the various 
Ministers of Public Instruction since 1838, by Seiior 
Eugenio de Ochoa—a literary Spaniard, the Editor 
of the Unpublished Spanish Poetry of the Fifteenth 
Century—to form a companion to the late M. Mar- 
san’s Catalogue of Italian manuscripts. From the 
same capital, we learn that the celebrated Danish 
poet Oehlenschliiger has arrived there, where he 
proposes to spend the winter. 

In Sweden, a medal has been struck by the civil 
functionaries of the kingdom, in honour of the twenty- 
five years of the reign of King Charles John ;—re- 
presenting, on ‘its face, the bust of the deceased 
monarch, with an inscription: —“ Carolus XIV., 
Johannes D.G., Rex Sued. Norv. Goth. Vand. pater 
patrie”—and on the reverse, Minerva and Themis, 
joining hands above an antique altar,—with the 
inscription :—* Pacatum regit virtutibus orbem.” 

It is stated from Nantes, that a fisherman of 
Chinon has fished up from a canal in the neighbour- 
hood of that town, a statue, in gilded metal, in per- 
fect preservation,—and supposed to be Roman, 
that people having had a camp in the immediate 
environs of Chinon. 

To those who are unfamiliar with the French 
fashion of amplifying their own artistic doings (dis- 
coveries is a favourite word with them) the stir made 
in their journals about the performance of * The Crea- 
tion’ at the Académie on All Saints Day, may at once 
appear strange and comical. Haydn's great work 
however, has never been given entire in Paris since 
the memorable night of the infernal machine directed 
against the First Consul. From much that we hear, 
however,—the exertions of M. Berlioz and theteach- 
ings of the Wilhem professors not forgotten—there 
seemsa chance of the public of Paris overtaking the rest 
of the world in its knowledge of oratorio-music. Mean- 
while, in spite of their own grievous complaints—la- 
mentations as old as the days of Marcello and Garrick, 
—there is life and activity in their opera houses. The 
presentis the season for trials and débuts. Besides that 
of M. Latour (mentioned bya correspondent), M. Obin, 
from the Conservatorie, has made a fair first appear- 
ance at the Académie: a Mdlle. Mondutaigny, from 
the same establishment, has been less successful. A 
friend of ours describes a third first appearance, that 
of Mdlle. Duval, in Madame Cinti Damoreau’s very 
difficult part of L’ Ambassadrice, as remarkable. The 
young lady, he says, is but slenderly gifted by Nature 
—her face insignificant—her voice thin and not very 
musical—but she displayed a certainty and readiness 
arguing the ambition which will succeed, and the 
patience which has worked hard. “In England,” he 
adds, “I hardly imagine she would have been cul- 
tivated for the profession: here, should Time give 
her organ power, she seems to have acquirement 
sufficient to sustain herself on the stage. Whata 
lesson for our beautiful voices—careless speakers— 
and one quarter-finished singers!” We have little 
to add to this news, save that it is announced that 
M. Thalberg has finally decided on establishing him- 
self at Paris—and that the rumour of Mr. Mitchell 
treating us to an Opéra Comique next season, acquires 
force. Mdlle. Dupont, the ea-soubrette of the Théatre 
Francais, seems to have been finding worthy work 
for her leisure, in getting up a dramatic féte, out of 
the profits of which a school for the poor of the 
village to which she has retired will be founded, 
Lastly, M. Liszt, in his progress towards Spain, gave 
a concert in Agen—after which the barber trouba- 
dour of the place, Jasmin the incomparable, ad- 
dressed him in an improvisation said to be of “Jas- 
min’s best.” We wish so acute an observer and s0 
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jeasant a writer as M. Liszt would give us some 
rial details of his Spanish journey. It seems 
difficult to conceive that all can be barren, but the 
contributions from the Peninsula are very small and 
a had occasion to notice the drawing-room 
Diana of the pastoral days of Queen Anne, boldly put 
forth in the * Memoirs of Eminent Englishwomen,’ as 
the vera effigies of Cromwell's daughter [ante, p. 891, 
896], we did not conceal our astonishment that a lady 
of somuch general and antiquarian intelligence as Miss 
Costello, could have fallen into so obvious a blunder 
—obvious and ridiculous, from the mere character 
and costume of the portrait, without reference to the 
fact, that Kneller, the admitted painter of the por- 
trait, was but ten years old when Mrs. Claypole died. 
We are now authorized and requested to state, that 
Miss Costello, owing to unavoidable absence from 
town, never saw the portrait until after the work was 
published. We are rejoiced to hear this—the fact, 
however, remains the same, though the responsibility 
be transferred to another, and will serve to enlighten 
the public as to the care and attention which Mr, 
Bentley thinks fit to bestow on the illustrations of 
a costly work. 


GREAT ATTRACTION.—DIORAMA, REGENT’S PARK. 

e TWO PICTURES now exhibiting represent the Interior of the 
Abbey Church of St. Quen, at Rouen; and an Exterior View of the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame at Paris. Both Pictures are —— by 
M. Renoux, and exhibit various novel effects of light and shade.— 
Open from Ten till Four. 








PUBLISHEDat the ROYAL POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTION, 
aNEW EDITION of the CATALOGUE, which includes 300 addi- 
tional Works of Art deposited in the Museum since the last revisal. 


e ls. 
= RYAN’S LECTURES on ACID POISONS and their ANTI- 
DOTES daily, and on the alternate Evenings of Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Fridays. Professor BACHHOFFNER'’S varied Lectures 
daily, the whole of which abound in interesting experiments. The 
OPAQUE MICROSCOPE avd PHYSIOSCOPE, HYDRO-ELEC- 
TRIC MACHINE, DIVING BELL and DIVER, &c. &c. The Pic- 
tures of the Passions exhibited by the PROTEOSCOPE;; and the 

sent DISSOLVING VIEWS will shortly be withdrawn for the 
substitution of NOV ELTIES.—Admission, 1s., Schools Half-Price. 








SCIENTIFIC AND LITERARY 





Boranicas. Socrery.— Oct. 4.—J. Reynolds, Esq. 
Treasurer, in the chair.—Read, ‘ A General Descrip- 
tion of the Botany, Climate,and Physical Geography 
ofthe Neighbourhood of Embleton, Northumber- 
land, drawn up by R. Embleton, Esq. The descrip- 
tion and Herbarium will remain with the Society, as 
arecord of the present condition of the district. 





Microscoricat Soctety.—Oct, 16.—J. 8. Bower- 
bank, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. A paper ‘On the 
Adipose Tissue,’ by A. Smce, Esq., F.R.S.,was read. 
Mr. Smee also made some remarks upon the relation 
of the anatomy of fat to its physiology, and also on 
themedullary tissue or marrow. 





FINE ARTS. 


Pictorial Notices : consisting of a Memoir of Sir An- 
thony Van Dyck, with a descriptive Catalogue of the 
Etchings executed by him; and Notices of his Con- 
temporaries. By W.H. Carpenter. Carpenter. 

Tuk object which Mr. Carpenter originally proposed 

to himself was merely to furnish a descriptive cata- 

logue of the etchings of Van Dyck, and thereby sup- 
ply a defect in Bartsch’s ‘ Peintre-Graveur,’ probably 
the best work of its kind at present existing. This 

Was not a very extensive work to undertake, for, how- 

ever prolific Van Dyck may have been as a painter, 

he did not etch either very many or very interesting 
subjects. Compared with others his countrymen, 

Rembrandt, Ostade, Karl du Jardin, &c., his etch. 

ings may perhaps be said to be few, if not unimpor- 

tant, and his success not surpassingly brilliant. His 
etchings are chiefly portraits of his contemporary 
brother-artists, John and Peter Breugel, Franciscus 

Franck, Adam Van Noort, Snellinx, Snyders, &c. 

‘Christ crowned with Thorns,’ * Titian and his Mis- 

tress,’ ‘A Holy Family,’ and the ‘ Bust of Seneca,’ 

are the only other etchings of an historical character 
¥hich Mr. Carpenter positively ascribes to him, though 
he notices some few which have been enumerated by 
ith and other authorities. The subject was a small 
one for Mr. Carpenter to have bestowed so much re- 
search upon, and his harvest does not appear to have 
commensurate with his labour. He entered 
upon writing his Memoir “ with a strong hope that 
twould be in his power to collect from original 


sources much fresh information respecting Sir An- 
thony Van Dyck. He had flattered himself that he 
should be able to gratify artists and lovers of Art by 
making them better acquainted with the personal 
character and proceedings of this great painter during 
his residence in England ; but he is obliged to con- 
fess, that he has been too sanguine, and that his an- 
ticipations have not been fully realized. One or two 
points he takes credit to himself for having stated 
more clearly and correctly than any of his predeces- 
sors; and he has been enabled to add some few cir- 
cumstances that have escaped their notice, and some 
which have been brought to light from quarters not 
within their reach.” 

He confesses that few important incidents in Van 
Dyck’s life not hitherto known have been found. 
We do not think it necessary to follow Mr. Carpenter 
through his Memoir in any detail, but shall content 
ourselves with the notice of a few points in it which 
may have some interest for the general reader. 





It appears from an entry in the order-books of the | 


Exchequer, that Van Dyck visited this country as 
early as 1620, during the latter period of the reign 
of James I., before his going to Italy, and his per- 
manent residence here. In these order-books, there 
first appears an order, dated the 26th of February 
1620-1, directing payment to Anthony Vandike, 
“the somme of one hundred pounds, by way of re- 
ward for speciall service by him performed for his 
Majestie.” “ The date of this order,” says Mr. Car- 
penter, “is so near that of the arrival of the Com- 
missioners from the Hague in January 1620-1, which 
is thus noticed by Sir John Finett,—‘ Arrived at 
Greenwich six Commissioners from the State of the 
United Provinces,’ that there are strong grounds for 
presuming Van Dyck to have accompanied them. 
Whether this sum of 100/. was merely a gratuity, or 
given in payment for pictures painted by him, has 
not been ascertained. There is in the Royal collec- 
tion in Windsor Castle, a whole-length portrait of 
James I., the head of which has always been said to 
be painted by Van Dyck from materials placed in 
his hands by Charles I. ; this supposition in all pro- 
bability originating in the belief that the painter did 
not visit England till after James’s decease.” 

The picture here alluded to is probably that hung 
at the north side of St. George’s Hall, which has 
commonly been considered to be the work of Van- 
somers. Van Dyck does not appear to have remained 
long in England at this time, for an entry in the 
Privy Council books dated the 28th Feb. 1620-1 re- 
cords “a passe for Anthonie Vandyck gent., his 
Majesties servaunt, to travaile for 8 months, he hav- 
inge obtayned his Majesties leave in that behalf, as 
was sygnifyed by the Earl of Arundell.” 

The visitor to Windsor will call to mind a picture 
of St. Martin dividing his cloak with beggars, which 
is ascribed to Rubens, and hung among the rest of 
his pictures in the King’s drawing-room: this painting 
was brought into the Royal collection by the purchase 
of the father of King George III. Speaking from ge- 
neral recollections of it, we would suggest that it may 
have been a duplicate of a painting on the same sub- 
ject by Van Dyck, of which Mr. Carpenter relates 
to us the following incidents :— 

“ A passion for the fair sex appears at all times to 
have been predominant in him; and on this occasion 
it certainly so far got the better of his ardour in pur- 
suit of improvement in his profession as to banish for 
the time all ideas of his projected tour into Italy. The 
stay he made in Savelthem must have been for some 
length of time, as while under the influence of Anna’s 
charms he painted, and at her persuasion it is insist- 
ed, two pictures for the parish church. The subject 
of one was St. Martin, the patron saint, on horse- 
back, dividing his cloak with a beggar ; in which he 
introduced as the saint the portrait of himself mount- 
ed on the horse given him by Rubens, who had some 
time before painted the same subject, and the picture 
in question seems to have been in every respect similar 
in treatment to that by his master. Michel, in his 
* Life of Rubens,’ relates the following interesting in- 
cident in regard to this picture by Van Dyck :—The 
priest and some other of the parish authorities thought 
proper to dispose of it toa Mons. Hoet, of the Hague, 
for the sum of four thousand florins, without the 
knowledge of the Seigneur, the Count de Konigseck, 
or the permission of the inhabitants. The villagers, 





finding their St, Martin had been taken down, and 


was about to be packed and conveyed away, armed 
themselves, and accompanied by their wives and 
children, who had furnished themselves with pitch- 
forks and other weapons, surrounded the church, de- 
termined to prevent the removal of the picture. A 
party were presently at the heels of Mons. de Hoet, 
who, in order to save himself, was obliged to leap the 
hedge of the priest’s garden, and betake himself by 
the way of the fields back to Brussels, The picture 
remained in the church ; and a strong protestation 
against the legality of its removal being made by the 
inhabitants, it was again replaced over the altar. The 
same enthusiastic feeling was manifested by the in- 
habitants towards their St. Martin on the French 
taking away the picture in 1806; the party sent to 
remove it not being suffered to do so until the arrival 
of a reinforcement of troops from Brussels. It was 
in the Louvre till 1815, when it was restored to its 
original situation.” 

Throughout these Pictorial Notes are scattered 
various memoranda relating to pictures with which 


| many of our readers must have made a familiar ac- 





quaintance. For the noble picture of Charles I. and 
his family (the Queen holding the Princess Mary, 
and the Prince of Wales standing by the side of the 
King) in the Vandyck Room at Windsor Castle, 
the painter received a sum of 100/. Van Dyck’s 
pencil seems to have been as rapid as that of his 
master, Rubens, for this picture, with two others, was 
painted in the short period of three months. Mr, 
Carpenter prints several warrants of Privy Seal for 
payments made by the King for various pictures :— 
“Tt is said that on one occasion, when the King 
was sitting, the Earl of Arundel, lord steward of the 
household, incidentally speaking to him on the subject 
of finance, Charles addressed himself to Van Dyck, 
—‘ And you, sir knight ; know you what it is to want 
three orfour thousand pounds?’ ‘ Yes, Sire,’ replied 
the painter, ‘he who keeps his house open for his 
friends, and his purse for his mistresses, will soon find 
a vacuum in his coffers.’ ” 

There is a curious bill for pictures, entitled * Me- 
moire pour sa Magestie le Roy,’ in the State-paper 
Office, supposed to be inthe handwriting of Van Dyck, 
with the charges for his pictures altered by the King. 
Charles reduced the prices of some as much as cent. 
per cent.; one, for instance, entitled ‘Le Roi alla 
ciasse,’ from 200/. to 100/.: posterity has been more 
liberai in its estimate of its worth. Mr. Carpenter 
imagines this to be the “ portrait of Charles I. now 
in the Louvre, a duplicate of which is in the possession 
of the Duke of Grafton, where Charles is represented 
standing beside his horse, leaning on his cane, attend- 
ed by an equerry and a page. If the conjecture is 
correct, the price placed against it by the King, 1002, 
is somewhat unequal to the merit of the picture, 
which is one of the finest by the hand of the artist. 
It was purchased by Madame du Barri in 1770 for 
twenty-four thousand francs, 9601, and was valued 
by the Experts of the Musée in 1816 at one hundred 
thousand franes, 4,000/.” 

About a third part of this volume is filled with 
“ various papers relating to artists who were the con- 
temporaries of Anthony Van Dyck.” The most 
interesting are the letters which passed between Sir 
Dudley Carleton, ambassador to the State of the 
United Provinces, and Rubens, relative to the barter 
of the pictures of the artist for certain antique marbles 
collected by the ambassador. Here is a specimen: 
Rubens writes to the ambassador :— 

“ By the advice of my agent, I have learned that 
Y. E. is much inclined to make some bargain with 
me about your antiques ; and it has made me hope 
well of this business, to see that you go earnestly 
about it, having named to him the exact price that 
they cost you: in regard to this, I wish wholly to 
confide on your knightly word. I am also willing to 
believe you purchased them with perfect judgment 
and prudence ; although persons of distinction are 
wont usually in buying and selling to have some dis- 
advantage, because many persons are willing to cal- 
culate the price of the goods by the rank of the pur- 
chaser, to which manner of proceeding I am most 
averse. Y. E. may be well assured I shall put prices 
on my pictures, such as I would do were I treating 
for their sale in ready money, and in this I beg you 
will be pleased to confide on the word of an honest 
man. I have at present in my house the very flower 
of my pictorial stock, particularly some pictures 
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which I have retained for my own enjoyment, nay, I 
have some repurchased for more than I have sold 
them to others, but the whole shall be at the service 
of Y. E., because brief negociations please me ; each 
party giving and receiving his property at once ; and 
to speak the truth, I am so overwhelmed with works 
and commissions, both public and private, that for 
some years I cannot dispose of myself; nevertheless, 
in case we shall agree, as I anticipate, I will not fail 
to finish as soon as possible all those pictures that are 
not yet entirely completed, though named in the 
herewith annexed list ; and those that are finished I 
would send immediately to Y. E. In short, if Y. E. 
will make up your mind to place the same reliance 
in me that I do in you, the thing is done. I am con- 
tent to give Y. E. of the pictures by my hand enu- 
merated below, to the value of six thousand florins 
of the price current in ready money, for the whole of 
those antiques that are in Y. E. house, of which I 
have not yet seen the list, nor do I even know the 
number, but in everything I trust your word. Those 
pictures which are finished I will consign immedi- 
ately to Y. E., and for the others that remain in my 
hand to finish, I will name good security to Y. E., 
and will finish them as soon as possible.” 

The following is the list of the pictures offered in 
exchange as described by Rubens :— 

* 500 florins—A Prometheus bound on Mount 
Caucasus, with an eagle which pecks his liver. Ori- 
ginal by my hand, and the eagle done by Snyders. 
8 feet by 6. 

“600 florins. —Daniel amidst many Lions, taken 
from the life ; original, the whole by my hand, 12 
feet by 8. 

“ 600 florins.—Leopards, taken from the life, with 
Satyrs and Nymphs. Original by my hand, except 
a most beautiful landscape done by the hand of a 
master skilful in that department. 11 feet by 9. 

“500 florins.—A Leda, with Swan and a Cupid. 
Original by my hand. 10 feet by 7. 

“ 500 florins.—Crucifixion, large as life, esteemed 
perhaps the best thing that Ihaveever done. 6 feet 
by 12. 

fi 1200 florins. —A Last Judgment, begun by one 
of my scholars, after one which I did in a much 
larger form for the most Serene Prince of Neuberg, 
who paid me three thousand five hundred florins cash 
for it: but this not being finished, would be entirely 
retouched by my own hand, and by this means will 
pass as original. 9 feet by 13. 

“500 florins.—St. Peter taking from the fish the 
money to pay the tribute, with other fishermen 
around ; taken from the life. Original by my hand. 
8 feet by 7. 

* 600 florins. A Hunt of men on horseback and 
Lions, commenced by one of my pupils, after one 
that I made for his most Serene, of Bavaria, but all 
retouched by my hand. 11 feet by 8. 

* 50 florins each.—The Twelve Apostles with a 
Christ, done by my scholars, from originals done by 
my own hand, which the Duke of Lerma has ; each 
having to be retouched by my hand throughout. 3 
feet by 4. 

* 600 florins.—A picture of an Achilles clothed as 
a woman, done by the best of my scholars, and the 
whole retouched by my hand; a most brilliant pic- 
ture, and full of many beautiful young girls. 10 feet 
by 9. 
“ 300 florins. —A St. Sebastian naked, by my hand. 
4 feet by 7. 

“300 florins. — A Susanna done by one of my 
scholars ; the whole, however, retouched by my hand. 
5 feet by 7.” 

Sir Dudley seems to have been well pleased with 
- arrangement,—concluding one of his answers 
thus :— 

“The Susanna ought to be beautiful to enamour 
even old men; and for the discretion I must not be 
fastidious, coming from the hand of a person so pru- 
dent and honourable ; and thus I have conformed 
in all and every part to the contents of your two last 
letters, saving that I cannot subscribe to your denial 
of being a prince, because I esteem you the prince of 
painters and of gentlemen, and to that end I kiss 
your hands.” 

In reply to this, Rubens writes :— 

“For some time I have not given a single stroke 
of the brush, unless it be for the service of Y. E., so 
that all the pictures, even the Hunt and the Susanna, 





together with that sketch which closes our account, 
as well as those of our first agreement, will by divine 
aid be finished on the precise day of the 28th instant, 
agreeable to my promise. I hope you will be con- 
tent with these works of mine, both as regards the 
variety of the subjects, and for the love and desire 
which urge me to serve Y. E. with so much zeal. I 
doubt not in the least that the Hunt and the Susanna 
will appear amongst the originals. The third is 
painted on panel, about three feet and a half in 
length, by two feet and a half in height, altogether 
original. It is a subject, as it were, neither sacred 
nor profane, although taken from Holy Writ; name- 
ly, Sarah in the act of scolding Hagar, who, preg- 
nant, is leaving the house in a feminine and graceful 
manner, with the assistance of the patriarch Abraham. 
I did not give the measure of this to your man to 
have a frame put about it; it is done on panel, be- 
cause little things succeed better on it than on can- 
vass, and being so small in size will be transportable. 
I have engaged, as is my custom, a very skilful man 
in his pursuit, to finish the landscapes, solely to aug- 
ment the enjoyment of Y. E.; but as to the rest, be 
assured I have not suffered a living soul to put hand 
on them, from the desire, not only of most punctu- 
ally abiding by my promise, but to increase that obli- 
gation of desiring to live and die Y. E.’s most devoted 
servant.” 

We shall conclude with an extract of a character- 
istic letter from the wife of Sir Dudley Carleton to 
her husband, she having ventured across the seas in 
the month of November, to purchase pictures at a 
public auction. So much for dilettanti ardour to- 
wards Art in the days just preceding the Common- 
wealth :— 

“Flushing, this 21 of November 1624, new stile. 

“My sweete hart,—I have receved thine of the 
6th, and am very glad to heere thou art well, and 
I hope before this you have receved mine that will 
tell you we cam all safe hether. I writ to you from 
middellbrough which I hope you have likewise re- 
ceved. Plannaker is a proude scurvie kokkescome, 
and his wife a fitt wife for him. I pray let madam 
Vandernote know her letters have bin of very littell 
use to me, no more than yours: the conselare Hud- 
son hath helped me to by some picturs to day, but 
heere is such keching for them that I know not what 
to doe, and som times on must bye good and bad to 
gether. I have bought nine to day, good and bad, 
but in truth none very bad, without it be one as bige 
as halfe my hand. They are sold exstreme deere, 
and yet there are infinit Here. I have some very 
raire peeces, on of titianes, it cost me all most 307. 
I have another littell peece which cost me 401, 
and ode. my lord Willibye is heere, and he isa 
great byer. yet if I had not these picturs the paint- 
ers of Antwarp would have giventhemony. I never 
saw picturs sold soe deere in my life, especially trash, 
I wish all owrs ware sold as well—it would paye our 
deates. I cannot but once tell you I am sorry my 
Lord of Buckingham had not a present of these 
thinges, heere are great store of very faire picturs. I 
cold have chosen hima very faire present out of these 
goodes and plate. Signed, Anna Carleton. 
“To my deere husband, Sir Dudley Carleton, Knight, 

Lord Ambassador for his Majestie, with the States 

at the Hagh.” 





Remarks upon Wayside Chapels: with Observations on 
the Architecture and present state of the Chantry 
on Wakefield Bridge. By John Chessell & Charles 
Buckler. 

Ir the traveller on that most romantic railway,— 
the Manchester and Leeds, which seems to take its 
course heedless of mountain rocks, torrents, or valleys 
—Wwill look on the south-side of the Wakefield station, 
he will discover the little structure on the bridge of 
the town of Wakefield which is the subject of the 
present pamphlet. It would repay him to alight 
from his train, walk into the town, to see the chantry, 
and then proceed by the following train on his 
journey. 

Messrs. Buckler in this pamphlet have made refer- 
ence to the general subject of Wayside Chapels, which 
existed abundantly anterior tothe Reformation, where 
the wayworn traveller “ found rest for a short interval 
at the hours of prayer or during a toilsome journey.” 
These chapels are to be found oftentimes near the 
boundaries of large conventual houses—at the 





entries of towns and at the foot of bridges. In our 
pedestrianism we have traced the now desolate Tuing 
of several of these chapels along the old pilgrims? 
road to Canterbury. Messrs. Buckler observe ae 

“ Wayside Chapels were the only ancient places of 
public worship with which burial grounds were not 
locally connected. They had no walled enclosur 
and could never have been more alone than many are 
now on the highways to Walsingham. Those near 
Hillborough have been planted on the bleak brows of 
elevated ground near the roadside, and are without 
particular architectural distinction, being little oblon 
buildings of equal breadth throughout, as plain in 
design as in their figure. The walls are roofless and 
broken, the cracks and chasms serving to channel 
away the water from the moss-grown summit. The 
interior, which could once afford rest to the weary 
and a pittance to the distressed, is now too desolate 
to be sought as a shelter by cattle. No marvel then 
that travellers in later days have neglected to turn a 
few paces out of the way to visit these ancient relics: 
they would find them not altogether uninteresting, 
but overgrown with briars, and half filled up with 
heaps of old rubbish. Nokind of sepulchral memo- 
rial has been discovered within or on the outside of 
any of these edifices, often as death must have over. 
taken the pilgrim on his way. Chances of this kind 
were not provided for by a consecrated space for 
burial, as the custom of emtombing the dead around 
the sanctuary in which the living assembled for 
worship, was never extended to Wayside Chapels, 
neither was the administration of baptism, nor the 
celebration of matrimony included in the duties pre- 
scribed to them,as was sometimes the case in pri- 
vileged instances in assistant Chapels belonging to 
districts at a distance from the mother Church,” 

The chantry on Wakefield Bridge appears origi- 
nally to have been but a Wayside Chapel, but after. 
wards elevated to the rank of a royal chantry in 
commemoration of one of the battles between the 
York and Lancaster parties in 1460.—Its original 
foundation is considered to be as early as the age of 
Edward the Second,and the reasons, founded upon 
the architectural features of the building, are stated 
at length. Messrs. Buckler enter into full details 
of the past and present state of this interesting 
structure, accompanying their descriptions with seme 
woodcuts by Mr. Delamotte, which are among the 
best and clearest of their kind we have seen. The 
appearance of this pamphlet is due to the announced 
intention of the Yorkshire Architectural Society to 
effect the restoration of this Chapel—a good work 
which the Rev. Samuel Sharpe, Vicar of Wakefield, 
may be said to have originated. 





Ecclesiastical Brasses.—In this time of revived at- 

tention to Church architecture and antiquities, when 
every parish clerk who has the custody of any toler- 
ably perfect brasses in his church, is busily engaged 
in providing rubbings or impressions of them, for the 
instruction of young architectural students—ladies, 
we are glad to say, especially—an improved process 
of taking such rubbings will be generally acceptable. 
Our readers are aware, that some years ago we called 
attention to the facility which the plain cobblers’ 
heel-ball offered of taking impressions. But brasses 
taken by heel-ball were reversed in their appearance, 
—the black incised lines of the original becoming 
white in the rubbing. For white, or light coloured 
paper, Mr. Richardson now substitutes black paper; 
and for heel-ball, a metallic composition which, 
rubbed on the black paper, produces a metallic sur- 
ace, nearly resembling that of the original brass 
itself. So that, with no more labour than is required 
by the old process, Mr. Richardson's new process 
gives almost a perfect fac-simile of the original. 
Whilst on this subject, we would notice the advance 
towards completion of Messrs. Waller's beautiful 
work on brasses. Since we noticed it, five more parts 
have appeared, if possible better than the first. 
They leave nothing to be desired, and put some other 
recent works on brasses, issued with much greater 
pretence, and under a most self-satisfied authority, 
altogether in the background. 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA 
Princess’s THEATRE.— When adverting, a week 
or two since, to the rival versions of Auber’s * Syren, 
now in course of performance, we neither attempted 
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‘nto any minute consideration of the music, 
ee anaes the new prima donna—Malle. Nau, 
a takes the principal part at the Oxford-street 
0 ra, Our delay has not been disadvantageous to 
the lady ; since, grown accustomed to her new posi- 
tion, she is now established in a popularity, which, on 
her début, was somewhat contested. These French 
i or French in her training, though American 
by birth, is Mdlle. Nau—ought to be subjects of 
serious study to our young gentlemen and ladies. 
Which of them could, at such short notice, make 
themselves at home on a foreign stage? which of 
them could emulate in accuracy and precision the 
second singers (or doubles) of the Paris theatres? 
From our correspondents, it would seem as if exe- 
cution sufficient to cope with Auber’s music was at 
present, in Paris, the rule with beginners, and not the 
exception. When we first knew Malle. Nau, she was 
singing a8 remplacante of Madame Dorus-Gras at 
fAcadémie; subsequently she was promoted to a 
ima donnaship in her own right, in M. Halévy’s 
‘Drapier’ and M. Auber'’s * Lac des Fées’; but her 
yoice was too small for that vast stage and orchestra, 
and neither opera had stamen to give the singer the 
support she wanted, owing to her physical delicacy. 
Since her retirement from the Rue Lepelletier, 
Malle. Nau has essentially improved, and made the 
step from the scholar to the singer. She belongs to 
the brilliant, rather than the expressive school. Her 
yoice is as clear as a bell :—though possibly not na- 
turally so flexible as others we could name, Madame 
Cinti Damoreau’s, for instance;—it has been trained 
and taught, till every note and combination of notes in 
its compass of two octaves (from D to D altissimo) 
has become easy and certain in its finish. She attacks 
her passages boldJy and with accent, she sings in per- 
fect tune, and with a neatness of tempo which rebukes 
our own artists, who till lately seemed to consider 
tars as but so many stumbling blocks. In brief, 
Malle. Nau is a complete executive artist ; as an 
actress she is intelligent, somewhat arch, and obviously 
showing that respect for her part and her audience 
which comes of good and thorough schooling. Why 
ghould not the manager avail himself of her presence 
togive new and ungarbled versions of * L’Ambassa- 
drice’ and*Le Domino’? The last has never been 
tried in London with the music; yet it is one of the 
most admirable comic operas in existence. ‘The 
Syren’ is far behind it in the scale of merit. Yet 
even here the Watteau hand of the master is plea- 
santly evident. Who but M. Aubercould have written 
the introduction to the overture, repeated in quartett 
by male voices in the first act?—who else Zérlina’s 
romance in the second? ‘The tune of the Contra- 
bandist hero, however, is quadrillish and common, 
and the final rondo as far-fetched as it is brilliant. 
Nevertheless, there is the grace of completeness 
about the work as about the singer, and we might 
possibly attempt further to separate its good from 
its trivial portions by specification, did we not mean 
shortly to devote a few paragraphs to M. Auber, 
as one of the most individual and distinguished opera 
composers of the day. 








MISCELLANEA 

Paris Academy of Sciences—Oct. 14.._M. Arago 
made some remarks on the polarization of light, in 
reference to whether the light, produced by a solid 
incandescent body, proceeds from the surface or the 
interior. The state of polarization presented by the 
light, says M. Arago, proves that it proceeds from the 
interior of a solid body; an inflamed gas, on the 
contrary, gives no kind of refraction. Hence it may 
be assumed that the luminous portion of the sun is 
agas. The light given out by a solid body comes 
partly from its interior, and is not the same which 
ilumines it.—M. Biot communicated, on the part 
of M. Mitcherlich, the result of a curious experiment 
in optics. It is known that tartaric acid exercises a 
rotatory power over light, and imparts it to its saline 
Combinations; paratartaric acid, on the contrary, 
althongh of the same ponderal composition, does 
not possess this property. M. Mitcherlich proposed 
to examine whether this was the case under cir- 
cumstances in which the two bodies would be 
similar, not only in their chemical composition, 
but in their crystalline form and their physical pro- 
perties. The result has confirmed the established 
pnnciple, and thus, says M, Mitcherlich, we have two 





bodies, in which the nature and number of the atoms, | 
their arrangement and their distance, are the same, | 


and which are nevertheless distinguished by different 
optical properties.—M. Peligot read a paper on 
chroma.—M. Millon announced that he had dis- 
covered a new combination of sulphur, chlorine, and 
oxygen, the properties of which are of great import- 
ance in the isomerical transformation of mineral 
compounds. This new compound is obtained by 
pouring a few drops of chloruret of sulphur into 
humid chlorine. There then appear transparent 
crystals, which are destroyed if brought into contact 
with water. These crystals left to themselves in 
a well-closed iron tube are transformed in a few 
months into a thin liquid, which will not congeal 
at a temperature of 18° below zero, — Oct. 21.— 
H. Frémy read a paper on the ripening of fruits, 
but the only interesting fact stated was that fruits 
require both respiration and perspiration in order 
to arrive at full maturity. This he ascertained 
by covering certain fruits with a varnish, and com- 
paring the results with those of other fruits of the 
same kind which had not been thus treated.—M. E. 
Biot gave an account of his researches in Chinese 
history, wita a view to ascertain the period at which 
the Chinese had the first knowledge of the compass. 
He has found a tradition mentioned of an instrument 
which pointed to the south, being in use in China 
twenty-seven centuries before the Christian era. M. 
Biot remarks, that as the compass still points to the 
south in China, no alteration in the declination can 
have taken place in that country.—A letter was 
received from M. Petit, on some calculations made by 
him as to the height of some of the meteors or globes 
of fire which have excited attention. He estimates 
that a globe of fire which was seen in August, 1841, 
was at a height of 182 leagues; and that another, 
which was seen at Niederbroun recently, was at a 
height of 39 leagues. The rate at which it travelled 
was, he says, 39 leagues per second. 

The poor man’s right to a share of the breeze 
and sunshine, and the rich man’s interest in his en- 
joyment of it, are the spreading doctrine of the day; 
yet it requires, we have to repeat, continued watch- 
fulness and unceasing efforts to maintain it against 
the spirit of appropriation and the Genius of Brick 
and Mortar which are the two evil principles of this 
huge metropolis. The Mary-le-bone Vestry have 
had to memorialize the Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests, against the inclosure from the public 
of one of the green slips in the Regent’s Park, 
adjoining the ground attached to Hanover Lodge. 
Sir Thomas Maryon Wilson, too, has made a formal 
attack upon one of the strongholds of the popular 
health—Hampstead. For some time past upwards 
of eighty workmen have been employed in level- 
ling the fences on the various fields belonging to 
him between the Vale of Health and Highgate ; 
and Sir Thomas recently commenced operations 
on the Heath itself, regardless of the rights of the 
copyholders. He has had notice that the copy- 
holders dispute his right ;—and we hope Parliament 
may yet be too strong for this champion of appropria- 
tion, We would fain have the breezes that play upon 
this pleasant hill permanently recognized as fere na- 
tur@,—subject tono man’s pound ; but again we say, 
as we have said before, we have great fears for the fair 
Heath, with its summer memories and matchless 
panorama. It is a more agreeable matter to record, 
that the subscription for the public walks and parks 
of Manchester has already reached the sum of 25,5001., 
including a munificent donation of 5007. from Sir 
George Philips, in memory of his ancient connexion 
with that town,—and is still progressing. There is one 
peculiarly gratifying feature of this subscription—as 
showing how fast the popular mind advances to meet 
the better tone given to it—we allude to the contribu- 
tions of the working classes, themselves. One of the 
arguments of the cold and common-place was, “ if 
you provide parks, the people will not use them.” It 
wasin vain to send such men for an answer to all the 
cities of the continent, and in the name of their popu- 
lations, plead the green sward against the alehouses of 
our own, “ An English multitude was not like other 
multitudes—its particular idiosyncracy was to break 
statues, bore holes in pictures, and shrink out of the 
sweet sunshine into the fetid odour of beer-shops 
wherever it could. This was a substantive part of 
the English character; and it was very dangerous to 





change it for ‘foreign notions.’’”” Honour to those 
who persevered, till they won from the people them. 
selves a practical answer of a better kind! “The 
workmen ina calico-printing concern (that of Messrs. 
Thomas Hoyle & Sons) have subscribed 672. odd; 
and _ those of a machine-making establishment (that 
of Messrs. Sharp, Brothers, & Co.) upwards of 50/., 
in aid of the fund for public walks and parks.” These 
are examples—and most significant ones. The 
public heart is expanding to the new sympathies be- 
stowed upon it—the popular taste purifying in the 
better influences to which it is submitted. The 
“ wisdom of our ancestors”—-we mean, of course, such 
wisdom as was implied in the musty proverb—had 
no such pleasant results to show. That such wisdom 
was not scriptural wisdom, among many other proofs 
that we could give, is proved by this—that most cer- 
tainly she was not “ justified of her children !’We 
cannot do better than add to these remarks the fol- 
lowing verses on a kindred subject, which we extract 
from Hood’s Magazine, due to the pen of its editor. 


The Lay of the Labourer. 
A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, ora scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will— 
And here’s a ready hand 
To ply the needful tool, 
And skill’d enough, by lessons rough, 
In Labour's rugged school. 
To hedge, or dig the ditch, 
To lop or fell the tree, 
To lay the swarth on the sultry field, 
Or plough the stubborn lea ; 
The harvest stack to bind, 
The wheaten rick to thatch, 
And never fear in my pouch to find 
The tinder or the match. 
To a flaming barn or farm 
My fancies never roam ; 
The fire I yearn to kindle and burn 
Is on the hearth of Home ; 
Where children huddle and crouch 
Through dark long winter days, 
Where starving children huddle and crouch, 
To see the cheerful rays, 
A-glowing on the haggard cheek, 
And not in the haggard’s blaze ! 
a 7 “ * * 
A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will— 
The corn to thrash, or the hedge to plash, 
The market team to drive, 
Or mend the fence by the cover side, 
And leave the game alive. 
* * * * * 
Wherever Nature needs, 
Wherever Labour calls, 
No job I'll shirk of the hardest work, 
To shun the workhouse walls; 
Where savage laws begrudge 
The pauper babe its breath, 
And doom a wife to a widow’s life, 
Before her partner's death. 
My only claim is this, 
With labour stiff and stark, 
By lawful turn, my living to earn, 
Between the light and dark ; 
My daily bread, and nightly bed, 
My bacon, and drop of beer— 
But all from the hand that holds the land, 
And none from the overseer ! 
No parish money or loaf, 
No pauper badges for me, 
A son of the soil, by right of toil 
Fatitled to my fee. 
No alms I ask, give me my task : 
Itere are the arm, the leg, 
The strength, the sinews of a Man, 
To work, and not to beg. 
Still one of Adam’s heirs, 
Though doom'd by chance of birth 
To dress so mean, and to eat the lean, 
Instead of the fat of the earth ; 
To make such humble meals 
As honest labour can, 
A bone and a crust, with a grace to God, 
And little thanks to man! 
A spade! a rake! a hoe! 
A pickaxe, or a bill! 
A hook to reap, or a scythe to mow, 
A flail, or what ye will— 
Whatever the tool to ply 
Here is a willing drudge, 
With muscle and limb, and woe to him 
Who does their pay begrudge ! T. i. 
Hood’s Magazine. 


St. Mary de Crypt, Gloucester. [From a Correspon- 
dent.]—Strolling through Gloucester a short time 
since, I chanced to enter this church, in the centre of 
“ Southgate,” where I found workmen employed in 
scraping the whitewash from the walls, and other judis 
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cious works of restoration. Throughout the whole 
neighbourhood of the altar it appeared that the walls 
had been covered with various scriptural paintings. 
On the north side, were four recesses having pro- 
jecting canopies of a perpendicular class, In each 
recess were the outlines of a figure, somewhat faded, 
but still sufficiently distinct to manifest the beautiful 
feeling with which they had been executed. They 
reminded me of Giotto in their general sentiment, 
and, as respects a certain stiffness in the draperies, of 
Albert Durer. For general picturesque treatment, 
small as they were, not exceeding three feet in height, 
I have seen no early English paintings on walls which 
have surpassed them. The colouring had nearly 
disappeared, but the outlines remained—and I trust 
will long continue to remain, despite some rumours 
of an intention to efface them. Whatever may be 
done with the ruder remains in other parts of the 
church, which for my part I would retain, I trust 
these figures in the niches may be spared. They are 
really among the most interesting relics in Gloucester, 
and I will have full confidence in the good taste of 
the Rev. Mr. Sayers for preserving them. To his 
zeal and activity the present state of the restorations 
is chiefly to be ascribed. 

Will of Dr. Dalton.—The will of Dr. Dalton has 
been proved by W. Nield, Esq., Peter Clare, Esq., 
and the Rev. W. Johns, the executors, each of whom 
has a legacy of nineteen guineas. The deceased 
gives the sum of 3,000/. to his executors “ to found 
a professorship of chemistry at Oxford.” To the So- 
ciety of Friends at Wigton, 3007. To the School of 
the Society of Friends at Ackworth (attended by 
deceased for twenty years), 5002. To Dr. Henry, 
late of Manchester, but now of Hertford, ‘all his 
manuscripts, &c. His gold and silver medals, pre- 
sented to him “ by the Royal Societies of London,” 
he bequeaths to the Manchester Philosophical Insti- 
tution, of which he was the president. To his house- 
keeper he gives 200/., and the remainder of his pro- 
perty to various relations.— Britannia. 

Cette.—The Méditerranée gives the following 
account of a hurricane which, on the 22nd, burst 
over the town of Cette :—* A terrible misfortune has 
to-day befallen this town. A whirlwind, coming in 
the direction of Fort St. Pierre, skirted the mole in 
its whole length, and, on arriving at the establish- 
ment of engineers, attracted probably by its para- 
tonnerre and zine roof, burst on it with terrific vio- 
lence. A loud detonation was heard; the roofs of 
houses were carried away, and fragments borne to the 
farthest part of the town. The residence of the 
engineers was so much injured, that at present there 
only remain the two side-walls and the back one. 
Another house of four stories, strongly built, was 
literally levelled with the ground. In almost all the 
houses of the town, partitions have been thrown 
down, and windows torn out of their frames. An 
unusual flow of the-tide also caused dreadful damage. 
The quays were suddenly covered, and the vessels 
before the town were all dashed together with great 
force. At least a dozen coasting or fishing vessels 
have been sunk; and almost all of them had men 
on board, who perished. Throughout the town, 
wounded persons are met with in all directions. It 
is impossible to describe the consternation which at 
present reigns amongst us. A strong south-east wind 
is at present blowing, and may be productive of 
further damage.” 

Lake Leman.—A process has been, for some time, 
going on, between the cantons of the Vaud and of 
Geneva, on the question of the raising of the level in 
Lake Leman. This phenomenon the Vaudois at- 
tribute to the various constructions made, in the last 
twenty years, in the Port of Geneva, and on the banks 
of the Rhone within that city. Their demand goes to 
the demolition of two bridges, and of the new quays 
constructed at a great expense. The Genevese ques- 
tion the fact of the increase in the lake, and deny, at 
any rate, their assigned share in producing it. The 
matter has been referred to the arbitration of two 
eminent foreign engineers; and, in case of further 
disagreement, will be carried, for decision, to the 
Helvetic Diet. It is asserted, that a similar claim 
was made against the Genevese, a hundred years 
ago, by the Bernois, then possessors of the Vaud 
country ; and that, on that occasion, the question was 
decided in favour of Geneva. 








To CopresPoxpENTs-—T, W.—E. B. L.—received. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FOR 


THE NATIONAL TESTIMONIAL 


TO 
MR. ROWLAND HILL, 
AUTHOR OF THE PENNY POSTAGE, 
WILL CLOSE on the 30th of NOVEMBER NEXT. 


Or all the sources of income stated in the recently 
published Quarterly Returns of the Public Revenue, none 
exhibit so large a proportionate increase as the Post 
Office. On the year’s nett revenue, the Customs have 
increased at the rate of about 10 per cent., the Excise 1} 
per cent., the Property Tax 2 per cent., whilst the Post 
Office Revenue, under its almost nominal rate of a penny, has 
increased above 13 per cent., and the increase on the 
quarter has been even as much as 25 per cent. 


These cheering results show that (though the plan of 
Penny Postage is yet but imperfectly tried) the complete 
restoration of the Post Office Revenue to its amount before 
the Penny Postage was adopted is not an event far 
distant, if it be fully and honestly carried out; and the 
City of London Mercantile Committee on Postage desire to im- 
press these satisfactory results most emphatically upon the 
Public, in announcing the approaching close of the National 
Testimonial to Mr. Rowland Hill. All parties are unani- 
mous upon the great moral and commercial advantages of 
the Penny Postage. Its expediency as a financial step has been 
the sole ground of question ; but now, even this can scarcely 
be doubted: for let it be remembered, that the Old Postage 
Revenue had been absolutely stationary for twenty years,— 
retrogressive, in fact, if we consider the increase of popu- 
lation, education, and commerce during the period. The 
change which Penny Postage has effected is to make the 
Post Office Revenue the most buoyant source of National In- 
come, bidding fair to become more profitable than it has 
ever been. The Committee, therefore, call upon the Public 
to reward, with suitable gratitude, the author of this great 
and triumphant measure. 

The Committee have the satisfaction to announce that 
the subscriptions, headed by the chiefs of political parties 
and of commercial wealth, already reach 10,0007. But 
10,0002. cannot be held to bea sufficient national reward for 
such national services. The Committee, therefore, urge 
upon the nation at least to double this sum. If every letter- 
writer, for only a single week, would pay a twopenny instead 
of a penny rate for his letters, the amount, and more, would 
be raised. In proportion as the Public show their gratitude 
to Mr. Hill, so they strengthen the chances for the complete 
adoption of his plan, now but partially carried out. Its perfee- 
tion will bring greatly increased convenience to themselves, 
and increased advantage to the Post Office Revenue. 

Never have the services of any Public Benefactor been 
requited as Mr. Hill’s have been. Quitting a permanent 
situation for a temporary public engagement to carry out 
his plan, Mr. Hill's services, whilst his plan was yet not 
carried out, were dispensed with, and he received the follow- 
ing acknowledgments of his merits, and—nothing more :— 

**T gladly avail myself,” writes the present Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, ‘‘ of the opportunity of expressing my sense 
of the satisfactory manner in which, during my tenure of 
office, you have discharged the several duties which have 
been from time to time committed to you.”—“ I entertain,” 
writes Sir Robert Peel, (who has also subscribed 102. to the 
Testimonial), ‘‘a due sense of the motives by which your 
conduct, in respect to Post Office arrangements, has been 
actuated, and of the zeal and fidelity with which you have 
discharged the duties committed to you.”—Mr. Trevelyan, 
on behalf of the Lords of the Treasury, writes thus: “‘I am 
also commanded by their Lordships to take this opportunity 
of stating, that they consider it due to you, on the termina- 
tion of your engagement with the Government, to express 
to you the approbation with which they have regarded your 
zealous exertions in the execution of the duties which have 
been intrusted to you; and how materially the efficiency of 
the Post Office arrangements has been promoted by the 
care and intelligence evinced by you in the consideration of 
the various important questions which have been referred 
to you.” 

Under these cireumstances the Committee call upon the 
Public to come forward with due generosity, and reward Mr. 
Tlill themselves, as the unrequited inventor of the great 
measure of Penny Postage,—a measure which has opened the 
blessings of free correspondence to the Teacher of Religion, 
the Man of Science and Literature, the Merchant and 
Trader, and the whole British family, especially the poorest 
and most defenceless portion of it;—a measure which is the 
greatest boon conferred in modern times on all the social 
interests of the civilized world, for Penny Postage is spread- 
ing its influence throughout Europe, and reaching even 
Russia. The Committee rely on the gratitude of their 
countrymen, and feel sure that this, their last appeal, will 
not be made in vain, 

(Signed) GEO. LARPENT, Chairman. 


Subscription Cards, and every information, &c., may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Mr. GEORGE 
WANSEY, Solicitor, 3, Moorgate-street, London. 
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KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME, 


IALOGUES OWN IN 
By LORD BROUGHAM. ST IN CT. 
London: Charles Knight & Co. 22, Ludgate-street, 


Just published, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. price 15s. a new editi 
i’ HE F RIE N 7 





By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. 
. so, by the same Author, 
Poetical and Dramatic Works. 3 vols, feap. 8yo, 


15s. 
The Poems. In1 vol. feap. 8vo. 6s. 
Aids to Reflection. 2 vols. feap. 8vo. 10s, 
On the Constitution of Church and State, and Lay 
Sermons. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Literary Remains. In 4 vols. demy 8yo. 2, 5s, 
Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit. Feap, 8yo, 
8. 6d. : 
Memoirs of 8. T. Coleridge. B i 
Esq. Vol. 1. demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. ° 7 oom Gillman, 
William Pickering, Publisher, Piccadilly. 
Price 6d. free by post. 
TO ALL WHO HAVE FARMS OR GARDENS, 
THE GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
AND AGRICULTURAL GAZETTE 


Of Saturday last, October 26, contains Articles on 
Agricultural Chemistry Associa-| Limestone mountain, agricul- 
A ion oi cteieeectahne Soak k tural character of 
Agricultural Chemistry,Lectures | Limestones, analysi 

Petzholdt ~ Phillips vee of, ty me, 


4 





on, by A. Pe t 
Alexandra imperatricis 
Alum, as manure 
Ammonia fixed by gypsum 
Auriculas, robbery o' 
Barbacenia Alexandrine 
Bignonia grandiflora, to prune | Miltonia spectabilis, on the cul 
British Association, meeting of tivation of, by Mr. Drummond, 
Calceolaria viscosissima, to strike) — Bothwell Castle 
Calendar of Operations for) North Devon Hort. Soc. 

Hothouse and Conservator >| Oats, culture of, in East Lothian 

Flower Garden and_ Shrub-} Oats, smut in 

beries, Pineries and Vineries,| Parhelia, &., seen by E.J. Lowe 

Fruit and Kitchen Gardens Highfield House, Lenton ‘ 
Calyeophyllum Stanleyanum Pears, Glout Morceau and Beurre 
Cardiff Farmers’ Clu d’Aremberg (with two Engraye 
Cattle, to harness ings) 

Charcoal, to make Petzholdt’s Lectures on Agric, 

Cheese, Dutch, flavour of Chemistry, revd. 

Crops, Barley, to secure Pine-apples, to plant in tan 

Cuttings, action of light and) Plants, diseases of, by the Rey, 
moisture on M. J. Berkeley (with three En. 

Diseases of plants gravings) 

Draining, Deanston system of _ | Plants, inorganic constituents of 

Draining, thorough, at Castle’ Plants, for a stove, list of 

Shane, Monaghan, by F. Fil-| Polmaise, heating, remarks on, 

gate, Esq. | by Mr, Glendinnin; 
Draining, tile, remarks on | Pork brine, Grass killed 4 
East Lothian Husbandry, by | Potato, productiveness of, by Mr, 

Mr. Sullivan | tenry Dixon, Witham 
Farming, Scotch and English Potato crop, failure of 
Forest trees, to prune spberry, Beehive, by Mr, 
Forest trees, at Nerquis | Spencer 
Game, cost of keeping Regent's Park Gardeners’ Soc. 
Gloucestershire, Geo.-agricul- Rose Catalogue, Mr. Francis’s, 


Magnesia, effect of, on Sorrel 
anures, alum as 

Melons, to grow under Vines 
Melon seed, Cabul 

Mice, to destroy 








tural notes on _ notice 
Goats, trespassing, law of Sand hills, to plant 
Grass killed by pork brine | Sheep, seab in, to cure 


Guano, action of, on growth of) Smut in Oats 
plants, &., by Mr. J. E. Tes-| Snake Nut 
chemacher Sorrel, effect of magnesia on 
Gypsum, to fix ammonia, by the | Stall-feeding, remarks on 
ev. J, B. Reade, Stone, Ayles-| Stones, use of, on land 
bury | Tulips, culture of, by Mr. H. B. 
Heating, system of, at Polmaise| Mason, Brewood, Wolverhamp- 
Horse-labour, expenses of ton 
Implements, agricultural, to | Vine border, to make 4 
| Vine border, Mr. Hoare’s re 
marks on, by Mr. Spencer 
Whitney's Composition, calico 
rendered brittle by 
’ lWistaria sinensis, to prune 
The Gardeners’ Chronicle and cultural 
Gazette contains, in addition tothe above, the Covent-garden, 
Mark-lane, and Smithfield prices, with returns from the Potato, 
Hop, Hay, and Seed Markets, and @ complete newspaper, with a 
condensed account of ali the transactions of the week, 


RDER of any Newsvender—OFFICE for Advertise- 
ments, 5, Upper Wellington-street, Covent-garden, and 5, Charles: 
street, Covent-garden, London. 


NITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
Division of Profits among the Assured. 
Honorary Presidents. 
Earl of Errol 


Earl Somers 
Earl of Courtown Lord Viscount Falkland 
Earl Leven and Melville Lord Elphinstone 
Earl of Norbury Lord Belhaven and Stenton. 
Earl of Stair 


Directore—Jas. Stuart, Esq. Chairman. 
Hananel De Castro, Esq. Deputy Chairman. 
Samuel Anderson, Esq. Charles Graham, Esq. 
Hamilton Blair Avarne, Esq. |F. Charles Maitland, Esq. 
Edw. Boyd, Esq. Resident William Railton, Esq. 
E. Lennox Boyd, Esq. Assist.|John Ritchie, Esq. 
— E F. H. Thomson, Esq. 
Charles Downes, Esq. 
Surgeon—F. Hale Thomson, Esq. 48, Berners-street. 


This Company, established by Act of Parliament, affords the 
most perfect security in a large paid-up. Capital, and in be 
great success which has attended it since its commenc emen 1 
1834, ITS ANNUAL INCOME BEING UPWARDS OF ue . 

In 1841, the Company. declar ddition to the Share- 


Land, utility of stones on 
Land, to lime 
Lightia lemniscata 











an a ’ 
holders of one-half of their Stock, and also added a bonus of 
%. per cent. ver — one Sane Casmses —— oft 
rticipating Class from the time they were e . 
‘The. pe aaded to Policies from March, 1834, to the 3st 
December, 1840, is as follows :— 


Sum Assured. Time Assured. Sum added to Policy. 
£5000 6 Years 10 Months £683 6 8 
5000 6 Years 600 0 0 
5000 4 Years 400 0 0 


Th i ; i. the mm SAM scale, 
e premiums, nevertheless, are on n , 

and only one-half need be paid for the first five years, where the 
“ert formation will be afforded on application to  f Res 
dent Directors, Edward Boyd. .and E. Lennox Boyd, Esq-, 
of No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall Mall, London. 
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<TORTH BRITISH INSURANCE | COM- 
debed, erinuleted Prema Pond 204 0000. ‘Annual Reve- 


nue, 67,00 the Duke of Sutherland, K.G., President. 
phn Alderman, Chairman [ London Board. 
Francis W eeaee Esq. (Director H,.E.1.C.), Vice-Chairman. 
‘John Webster, M.D., F.R.S., 24, ackateons, Physician. 
THIRD DIVISION OF PROFITS, 
Third Septennial investigation of the Com- 
NOT Ee will take place on the 3ist December. next. 
Ae oining tne prokt scheme in the interim, will participate 
then declar 
Leeted Containing T — of |< ern wi the names 
Vi residents, Directors, an anagers, 
of ‘he be. Bresdent fea artners, may be obtained of Messrs. B. 





e: ible 
Bi faze «ew Be Buildings ; of SUN KING. Aetucry. 
DRITANNIA LIFE ASSURAN ‘CE COM- 


NY 1, Princes-street, Bank, Lon % 
owt by Special Act of Parliament, Iv. Vict. cap. IX. 
HALF CREDIT RATES OF PREMIUM. 
ersons assured according to these rates are allowed credit 
‘thout security) for half the amount of the first seven Annual 
(s iums, paying interest thereon at the rate of Five per Cent. 
pay nal with the option of paying off the Principal at any 
me. or having the omeunt deducted fromthe sum assured when 
becomes a c 
to eicd may thus be effected at lower rates than are generally 
vired for the term of seven years only; whilst the holders 
ee the same security f for the payment of their claims, whenerer 
death may ha, pens as if they paid double the amount of premium, 
which would b charged for assurances effected in the usual way. 
Retroct from the pg ageng ae ey ne ioe 
ium required for an prarence ° ‘or the 
Anoual Premi Whol hole Term of Life 
Half Premium for |W hole Premium 








Age. | seven years. after seven years. 
~~ | £119 £23 6 

35 14 | 2 910 

40 192 | 213 4 

45 11410 | 398 

59 226 | 450 

55 212 9 5 5 6 

60 368 613 4 





———PETER MORRISON, Resident Director. 
LIFE ASSURANCE AND ANNUITIES. 


HE following are aperinees of the low rates of 
Preminm charge by th AUSTRALASIAN COLONIAL 
AND. GENERAL Like ASSURANCE AND ANNUITY COM- 















ool 2 | # 1 o | 50 | oO 
AnnualPrem..| £1 10 3] £2 0 71 £215 3] £4 1 81 #6 3 9 
f the se Premiums one-third may remain unpaid in the 
es of the Assured, at interest to be deducted from the sums 
assured, when they become claims. 
Peculiar facilities are afforded for the assurance of the lives 
ef sersons proceeding to or residing in Australasia and the East 








immediate and Deferred Annuities are granted by the Com- 
my, very favourable terms; and it is a peculiar feature in 
its constitution, that Annclents participate in the profits. 
erectoi 
F. Barnard, Esq. F.R.S. 
E pore Brooks, Esq. 
Henry Buckle, Esq. 


toon Colquhoun, Esq. 
. E. Mangles, Esq. 
Richard Onslow, I'sq. 
John Henry Capper, a 7 William N alker, Esq. 
Secretary— ward Ryley, 
For Prospectuses and other partic Stare apply at the Offices, 
No. 126, Bishopsgate-street, Corner of Corn nbill. 


HE YORKSHIRE FIRE and LIFE IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY. Established at York, 1824, and 
Empowered by Act of Parliament. PITAL, 500, wool. 
The attention of the e publi ic is eee to the terms of this 
Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the distinction which 
js made between MALE and FEMALE LIVES. 








Rrtract from the Table x me for Insuring 100 
|A MALE, | A FEMALE, MALE. | A PEMAL E. 
ge | Age 
—. Whole Life Premiums. |},;,_| Whole Life Premiums. 
day. day. 
0 | £176 )£1 54 46 | £311 6 | £3 3 2 
B 193 170 50 419 313 3 
16 lll 3 1810 | 53 4ll 6 426 
20 1Mu44 111 6 | 56 5 40 40 
3; 117 0 113 8 60 660 512 6 
26 203 1162 | 6 740 69 6 
I) 250 119 9 66 840 710 8 
8B 28 6 2 210 70 1 04 976 
% 213 0 2 73 1116 2 1126 
40 219 9 212 0 76 +2 08 of 3:19 
43 35 3 21 80 15 12.10 





72 o 
Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the intermediate 
ages, and every poy oe may be had at the Head Office in 


York, or of any of the pe Agent 
W. LN M AN, Actuary ont Secretary, York. 
London Agent for the Life’ Departm 
Mr. EDWD. HENWOOD, 16, "Watling-street, City. 
RITISH 


> 
MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 17, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars. 
Directors. 
John Miinson, Esq., Well-street, Thomas Heuiber, Esq., Barns- 
ack bu 
Joshua , eae Esq-, Park-st.,| John pa Esq., Portman-st. 
Grosvenor-square. Portman-square. 
Geo. Godwin, Esq. F.R.S. F.S.A.| Robert Remmett, Esq., Temple. 
Pelham-crescent, Brompton. John Richards, jun., Esq. F.S.A., 
Capt. C. Twisleton Graves, Army| Mayor of Reading. 
and Navy Club. George Alfred Walker, Esq., St. 
Nutter Gray, Esq., Hackney. James’s-place. 
Consulting Actuary—William Ratray, Esq., King William-street, City. 
THE GREATEST PRESENT BENEFIT, AND THE GREATEST 
FUTURE ADVANTAGES to those who attain the average dura- 
tion of Life are secured to the Assured in as Office, a combina- 
tion of advantages presented by no other in Londo 
The principle adopted in the distribution of the profits is peeu- 
liar fo this office, and is at once safe, equitable, and favourable to 
young and good lives, Thesurplus is reserved for those Members 
z who survive the period at which their premiums with accumu- 
nd interest at 5 per cent. shall amount to the sums assured, 
iad ev be received in cash, or applied in the reduction of the 
hare Premiums or to the increase of the sum assured. 
e Premioms are deduced from the Government experience, 
and are accurately adjusted to the several ages. At early 9 
middle life they are about one-fourth lower than at most other office: 
nih e, Obiects. of Life Assurance may be effectually accom. 


very facil 
Olfice, he iy ood ntrmotion spied on application at the 
CHARLES JAMES THICKE, 
Resident Secretary. 





E Ww PA T E N T §.—BROCKEDON’S 
IMPROVED STOPPERS.—This important Invention, a 
Substitute for Corks and Bunes, has. by new and grest Im- 
provements, become a pure, indestructible, and perfect means 
of preserving, for any length of time, Wine, Beer, Spirits, &c. 
They are cheap and easily applied, and WA appearance which 
they now have of fine Cork, has removed ne pr STOP against 
their former dark oe. pio DECANTE STOPPERS, to 
keep Wine which is ily use in perfect condition.— 
C. “MACI INTOSH & Co. 19, Wa brook, London, and 22, York- 
street, Manchester. 


ATENT ELECTRO-PLATED and GILT 
ARTICLES in ef ei tes vortety x. a Establishments of 
the Patentees, GTON & 
WEST END—22, REGENT-STREE’ + corner of Jermyn-street. 
CITY—45, MOORGATE-STREET. 

The Patent Electro processes being extensively adopted under 
their license, the Patentees beg to state that they confine their 
own manufacture to goods of a superior and warranted quality 
only, which invariably bear their mark, . & Co.” under a 
crown. Old articles re-plated and gilt. 


LECTRO-PLATING and GILDING.—Old 
LATED GOODS RE STORED and made equal to new 
by Messrs. Elkington & Co.'s Patent Process. This process 
being carried on in London only by Messrs. Elkington & Co., it is 
particularly requested that all goods may be forwarded direct to 
their establishments, 22, Regent-street (corner of Jermyn-street), 
or 45, Moorgate-street, City. New goods Plated vpon W hite 
Metal in great variety. Books of prices and drawings sent to 
all parts of the kingdom and abroad free. 


HE ORTHOCHRONOGRAPH, a Patent 
Instrument to determine the correct performance of chro- 
nometers, watches, and clocks. vaerevet the observer may be 
situate. Manufactured by WEB ~ ag J SON, A gg 
Makers to the Lords of the Ad 
lity, and the ease with which results 1 are ‘obtained, ville cnble 
the most inexperienced person to ascertain mean time to a cor- 
rectness not hitherto obtained but by those experienced in the 
use of astronomical instruments. The adjustment of the Or- 
thocronograph for use may be effected in > a on its 
removal from the case. It was introduced b Robinson, 
Astronomer, at the late Meeting of the British Senetlation. and 
met with universal approbation. Price 4/. 10s. The book in 
explanation will be delivered free to purchasers; to applicants, 
1s.; or free by T inclosing 14 stamps. An extensive and 
Tol 

















superior stock o nometers, Watches and! Clocks.—Webster 
Son, 74, Cornhill, London. 
CHROMATIC MICROSCOPES. — Micro- 


scopic investigation being an essential feature in Physio- 
logical study, the research can only be satisfactorily developed 
by the aid of Achromatic Lenses, but hitherto their expensive 
character has precluded such from general use. A Microscope 
can now be supplied, most effectively constructed with jointed 
pillar and telpod stand, rack and slow motion adjustment, two 
sets of achromatic object glasses, two eye-pieces, forming a 
combination of five ty powers, varying from 30 to 250 
times linear, or $ 00 superficial measurement, clearly 
defining the KF Wd, of the most difficult test objects, a con- 
densing lens for opaque obj note plate of diaphragms, six objects 
mounted in balsam, &c. the whole neatly packed in ma 
hogany case. price Eicut aah NDS. 
A. ABRAHAM, OPTICIAN, Se. “2, ~ CRD-STeee- LIVER- 
POOL; and Abraham & Dan street, King-street, 
Manchester. ACHROMAT ic “OBIEC F "GL ASSES adapted to 
Microscopes. A Doublet, low pease, | cone and box, MW. 13s,: 
Triplet, high power, cone and box 

The customary discount aon oa to the Trade. 


Just published, A Coloured Lithographed Micro- 
scopic Drawing of the ‘ACARUS SCABIEI,’ or Itch Insect, as 
seen through the Achromatic Microscope with a linear power 
of 200. Price 1s. 6d.; by post, ls. 10d. 

_20, Lord-street, Liverpoo a 

MPROVED PHANTASMAGORIA LAN- 
Fy gun. by CARPENTER & WESTLEY, 24, Regent-street, 

jon 

This Lantern has been so much improved, and is used with 
such increased meaty. that it may be recommended with the 
greatest confidence as being the best that is made, giving a per- 
7 J figare. with a brilliant and, well- illuminated hela 

of v . fro’ 2 feet in diameter. o PUBLIC iN 
RIES. “MEC THANICS" INSTITUTES, INFANT SCHOO Ske « 
it offers peculiar advantages, and is ee used by ‘oe con- 
ductors of these institutions. The Nataral History and Astro- 
nomical Diagrams are painted in the very best style, and can be 
depended upon for 4 and fidelity, and, with the Dissolv- 
ing Views, are very popular. 


Manufactured and sold hy 








No. 1. CARPENTER & WESTLEY'S PHANT ~— 
MAGORIA LANTERN, with Patent Argand Lam 
and Spring Slider Holder, with Book, ina Box....2 12 6 
No. 1 A. Ditto, as above, with addition of a Micro 
scope and 6 Sliders, and an A ~~ Slider for exhihite 


ing Transparent Objects in t ame manner as the 
HYDRO-OXYGEN IGROSCOPE. The whole ina 
1, .* cerecsesecesse 4 4 0 
NO. 2. 


Carpenter’ and Westley’ 3 Phantasmagoria 
Lantern, of Larger Size than the above, with 
large Lenses, 
No. 2A. Ditto, as above, 
as NO. 1 A.cccccccsccccvecces esceces 5 
N.B. These No. 2 Lanterns are especi ‘or the ASTRONO- 
MICAL er rey “se "DISSOLVING Y 1E ¥ S; and are particu- 
larly recommend. 
A Set of NATURAL “Tis ORY » comprised in 56 
Slides, each..-.++- 46 
A Set of Superior BOTANIC AL DL AGRAMS in 14 
Sliders, packed in a Box. with Compend 317 0 
A Set of SCRIPTURALILLUSTRA‘ TIONS, ‘from the 
Old and New Testament, 3 os vy rag ina Boxesee.. 312 0 
The whole of the abo per-plale Outlines, 
An improved Set of ASTRONOMIC AL DIAGRAMS 
in ml Sliders (3 of which are moveable), with Book, in 









A BOX. cseccccccccccccccesererecesccsseseefrom Yi. 68. to£3 6 0 
ASetof NINE MOVEABLE ASTRONOMICAL 
oeRe, oo J produced by RACKWORK, 
or the wholein a Box with Lock 510 0 


SCRIPTURAL. “TLCSHEATIONS, of 


Quality, each........++0- 
vi = with MOVEABLE “SiiiPPING,” hag 
Os.to 018 0 
cite AR PAINTINGS for DISSOLV ive” v VIEWS 8, 
a great vanity, Landscapes, Interiors, &c., each 
from 8s. to 018 0 
PORTRAITS ‘of EMINENT PERSONS, “DIVINES, 

EN, ic CACH ce seeesesssecceess from 12s. to 018 0 
comic ae MUSID SLIDERS, ~ 
even each eeccceves s.6d.to 010 0 
EVER ‘COMIC’ “SLIDERS” and RACKWORK 
Ditto, each.secccvees from 9s. to 014 0 


Ln aged 
m9s.to 018 0 

















SUPERIOR HYACINTHS. 
UMPHREYS'S SOLUBLE COMPOUND. 


—Four grains, with each change of water, are sufficient 
to produce large and splendid Flowers. “1 have tried Humph- 
reys’s Soluble Compound with success on Hyacinths, and on 
several sorts that would not hitherto rootin water. They rooted 
freely and strengi7. the blossoms are considerably larger. = 
more beautiful; the foliage is dark and waxlike."—D. M*Nab 
Gardeners’ Chronicle and Gazette. Soldin Bottles, 1s. 9d. each, D4 
the lea ading Chemis sts and Seedsmen. Wholesale Agents, DAV 
MACKMURDO & CO. 100, Upper Thames-street, | London. 


OULD CANDLES to BURN WITHOUT 
SNUFFING.—KEMPTON’S PATENT.—These candles 

are greatly improved, and do not es ire fae me they burn 
longer and are cheaper than any other candle; the flame is 
steady and brilliant. No mateie or Sh matter isused 
in the manufacture. Price 8d. per lb. Sold b . BE, Parish, 
agent for exportation, 57. U _ r Thames- Be all Grocers 
and Oilmen ; and at the ianefactory, Old Raioien Christ- 
church, Surrey. 


WALKER'S NEEDLES (by authority, the 
* Queen's Own), with the new large eyes, are easily thread- 
ed, even by blind persons, and work with great ease, havin 
improved points, temper, and finish. The labels are correc 
likenesses of her Majesty and Lag Sorel Highness Prince Albert, 
in relief, on coloured grounds. Valker’s improved fish- 
hooks, steel pens, hooks and eyes are recommended. For the 
home trade neat packages of needles or pens, from 1s. to 10s, 
value, can be sent free by post by any respectable dealer, on re- 
ceipt of thirteen penny jtames for ovary shilling value. Every 
qrality. &c., for shippi Jalker, Manufacturer to the 
Queen No I (ate 20), Maiden. lane, Wood-street,City. 











FOR STOPPING DECAYED TEETH.—Price 4s. 6d. 


Fotsonined by Her Majesty, His Royal Highness Trlace Albert, 
i Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Ken 
R. 7 HOMAS’S SUCCEDANEUM, "for Stop- 
ping Decayed Teeth, however large the Cavity. It is 
placed in the tooth in a soft state, without any pressure or pain, 
and will remain firm in the tooth for many years, rendering ex- 
traction unnecessary, arresting the further progress of decay, 
All persons can use Mr. ‘Ihomas’s Succedaneum themselves 
with ease, as full directions are inclosed. Prepared only by Mr. 
Thomas, Surgeon Dentist, 64, Berners-street, Oxford-street, price 
dy aed. Sold by all Druggists. It can be sent 
r. Thomas continues to supply the Loss of Teeth on his new 
aan of Self-adhesion, without springs or wires. Thismethod 
does not require the extraction of any teeth or roots, or any 
painful operation whateve er. At home from 11 till 4. 


Patronized by Her Majesty, U.R.H. Prince Albert, and the 
Royal Family and Nobility. 
OWLAND’S ODONTO, or PEARL DEN- 
TIFRICE, a white powder, prepared from Oriental herbs 
of the most delightful odour, and of inestimable virtue, for 
strengthening, preserving, and cleansing the TEETH. It eradi- 
cates the factitious formation of tartar, and by the removal of 
that extraneous substance, lends a salutary growth and fresh- 
ness tothe gums. It removes from the surface of the teeth the 
spots of incipient decay, polishes and preserves the enamel, sub- 
stituting for discolour and the aspect of impurity, the most pure 
and pearl-like whiteness; while, from its salubrious and disin- 
fecting qualities, it gives “sweetness and perfume to the breath, 
Price 2s. 9d. per box, duty included. 


, ° 

ROWLAND'S KALYDOR.—This elegant and 
fragrant Preparation thoroughly eradicates all Pimples. Spots, 
Redness, Tan, Freckles, and other Defects of the Skin. Gentle- 
men will find it to allay the irritation and smarting pain after 
shaving, and render the skin soft and smooth.—Price 4s. 6d. and 
8s. 6d. per bottle, duty included. 

CAUTION, — To protect the Public from Fraud, the Hon. 
Commissioners of Her Majesty's Stamps have authorized the 
Proprietors’ Signature to be engraved on the Government Stamp, 
thus: “A. ROWLAND & SON, 20, Hatton-garden,” which is 
affixed to, re h article. 

by them and by Chemists and Perfumers. 
*,* an others are FRAUDULENT COUNTEKFEITS !!! 


MPORTANT to thee FASHIONABLE 
WORLD.—By far the most influential of all the graces that 
contribute to personal adornment is the Hair. Its recovery, 
preservation, and_ improvement, proportionably concern the 
elegants of our fashionable circles, and any information which 
will insure these desirable results will be hailed as an inesti- 
mable boen. The following extract from the letter of a respec- 
table chemist in Bridlington will be read with the highest in- 
terest :— 

“ A lady, a customer of mine, has found great benefit from the 
use of your Balm. About six months aco her hair nearly all fell 
off. I recommended her to try your Balm of Columbia, which 
she did. In the course of a few applications, the hair ceased to 
fall off. Before she had used one 3s. 6d. bottle it began to grow 
very profusely, and she has now a beautiful head of Hair. 

*I am, gentlemen, yours respectfully, 





MITH, 
“ Chemist ond Druggist, Market-place, ‘Baldiiogton, 
“To Mews. C. and A. Oldridge. 
March 13, ve 

C, and A. OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA causes the 
Hair to curl beautifully, frees it from scurf, and stops it from 
falling off, and a few bottles generally restore it again; it also 
prevents greyects. 3s. 6d., 6s., and lls. per bottle. No other 
prices are gen 

_ Ask for OL DRIDGE'S BALM, 1, Wellington-street, Strand. 


Just published, the lth edition, price 2s. 6¢.; free by post, 3. 6d, 


~ . r y 
HESILENT FRIEND on NERVOUS DEBI- 
LITY, CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, &c, By R, and 
L. PERRY & Co., Surgeons, London. Published ‘by the Authors, 
and sold at their residence ; also by Strange, 2!, Paternoster-row; 
Hannay & Co. 63, Oxford-street; Noble, 109, Chancery-lane; 
Gordon, 146, Leadenhall-street; Purkiss, Compton-street, Soho, 
London. OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ The perspicuous style in which this book is written, and the 
valuable hints it c Somneye, cannot fail to recommend it to a qare- 
ful perusal,” — 

The Cordial Baim of Syriacum is a stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic complaints. Nervous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Censumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
remov y its use, and the whole system restored to @ 
healtby state of organization. Sold in bottles, price lls. | 
33s. Perry's Purifying Specific Pills have long been used 
as the most certain remedy for Scorbutic Complaints of ovens 
description, Eruptions of the Skin, Pimples on the Face, an 
other Gisagreeshie affections the result of an impure state of the 
blood. These pills are perfectly free from mercury and other 
deleterious drugs. and may be taken with safety without inter= 
ference with, or loss of time from business, and can be reli 
upon in every instance. Sold in boxes at 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., ani 
ils., by all Medicine Venders. 

Messrs. Perry .& Co. may be consulted daily at their resi- 
dence. 19, Berners-street, Ox apr awwest, from 1) till 2,and from 

Still 8. On Sunday, from 10 till 12, 
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ICKERING’S ILLUMINATED ROYAL 

KALENDAR and ALMANACK for 1845 ; printed in Gold 

and Colours. adapted for the Library or Hall, on a sheet, price 5s. 
177, Piccadilly. 





Just published, in 8vo. 
N ANALYSIS of KANT'S- CRITIC of 
PURE REASON, by the Translator of that Work. 
William Pickering. Publisher. 177, Piccadilly. 


rg AN L tig TU mage for rats. 
Just published, in . price 
N EXAMINATION “of CER’ TAIN PAS- 
SAGES in OUR LORD'S CONVERSATION with 


NICODEMUS. 
By the Rev. J. H. MARSDEN, B.D 
Willian Pickering, Publisher, zs Piccadilly. 


Just published, price 
ALLADS and LAYS them SCOTTISH 
HISTORY, 
y NORVAL CLYNE, 
Edinburgh: R. thand. Dundas-street; we 
don; and W. Curry, jun, & Co. Dublin 


The School Atlas of the Soe iety for the Diffusion a "Useful 
rnowledge- 
Strongly bound in cloth, with India rubber backs, 
SCHOOL ATLAS.— MopErn—comprising 
21 Maps, with Index of places. Price, plain, 17s. 6d. co- 
loured, 23s. ANCIENT—13 Maps. Plain, 12s.; coloured, l6s. 6d, 
Ancient and Modern.—Strongly half- bound in one 
volume. Price, plain, 1/. 7s.: coloured, | ‘VW. 17s. 
The Family Atlas of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful 
Knowl dae. 

Strongly half-bound morocco, with India rubber backs, 
FAMILY A'TLAS, containing a Selection of 
Fifty-four Maps from the Society’s General Atlas. Price, 

plain, 2/. 2s. ; ovtonred, 5 2l.1 
Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


OMPLETION of the MAPS of the SOCIETY 
for the DIFFUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE, Any 
numbers of the Series may be obtained, and theSubscribers are 
recommended to complete their Sets without delay. 
BINDING THE MAPS, 

Specimen Copies, in various styles of binding, may be seen at 
the Publishers’ ; and Subscribers may have their Copies bound 
in the best and strongest manner, with India Rubier Backs, by 
sending them bre vugh their respective Booksellers, or direct to 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


HE ATLAS of the SOCIETY for the DIF- 
FUSION of USEFUL KNOWLEDGE is now ready, con- 
taining Two Hundred and Eighteen Maps, and a copious Index 
of names. Price, in one volume half-bound morocco, 6l. 17s. ; 
or with the Maps coloured, 9/. 14s. It may also be had in various 
styles of bind'ns, and in two volumes, partiontars of which may 
be obtained of any Bookseller. or of the Publishers. 
Thopman & Hall, 186, Strand. 
tHE 


LIBRARY of TRAVEL. — In monthly 
parts, each containing Sixty full octavo pages of Letter- 

ress, and numerous Woodcuts, price One Shilling. Part 7, 
eing the secood part of the Second eleme,, which will com- 
prise a popular Description of EGYPT and NUBIA, their Sce- 
nery and their People, Incidents Travel, &c. By J. A. 


St. JOHN. 
seman & & Hall, 186, Strand. 
Just published. Part 7, to be continued every alternate Month 


ARONIAL HALLS, PICTURESQUE 

EDIFIC ES, and ANCIENT-CHURCHES of ENGLAND; 

from Drawings made expressly forthe Work, . by. - HARDING, 

3. CATTERMOLE, S. Prout, HoLLanp, ‘McLteR, &c. 

Executed in Litho-Tint under the Superintendence, of x 
Harpinac. With cose wintive Latten-pre ess, by S. C. Hal 

Contents: B ad N HALL, Cheshire—SAW STON HAL , 

Cambridg:--/ ly NDEL Gint RCH (interior), Sussex. Price, 

ats. ey quarto, 5s. 3 Proofs, colombier quarto, 7s. 6d. ; 

ndia paper, imperial folio, 1 
Chapman x Tian, 186, Strand. 


THE ONLY ENGL ag EDITION AUTHORIZED BY 
EUGENE SUE, 
The Fifth Monthly Pari. F a4 Se. “.. of a new and splendid 


, 
N YSTERIES of PARIS, “Adapted to the Eng- 

lish Reader. Illustrated with upwards of 700 Engravings 
on Wood of all the Characters, Scenes, Costumes and Localities 
described in this extraordinary Work, executed expressly for 
this edition, by the first artists in Paris. Under the Superinten- 
dence of Mr. Charles Heat 

Chapman & Hall, 186, Strand. 


THE AUTHORIZED ENGLISH EDITION. —Publishing con- 
currently with the appearence of the Work in Paris,—at the 
Tate of two numbers a we o. 27. price Threepence, of 
HE WANDERING JEW, A New Tale, by 
M. EUGENE SUE, Author of ‘ The Mysteries of Paris.’ 
Cc bapms an & Hall, 186, Stra 


Just p published, price 2s., Part 3 < the 
ICTORIAL NATURAL HISTORY. ere 
the German of Professors L. indore sod Lachmann, b 
a Comprehensive Account of the ANUN VEG er ABLE, | 
MINE RAL KINGDOMS, Illustrated ~ elahorate and beauti- 
fully coloured Engravines, on an entirely NEW PRINCIPLE, 
greatly tending to facilitate the study of the subject. Eac 
part will contain 24 pages ito. of Letter-press, and two Plates. 
London: Ewer & Co., Newgate-street ; Brain & Payne, 
Paternoster-row, 








M. 
S. Orr & Co. Lon- 









































this day is published in 8vo. price 

POOR in SCOTLAND, Compiled from 

4 dene ¢ taken before the Scotch Poor-law Commission. 
iY, Fso,M.P. Extracted from the Christian Remem- 





brancer, eetaher 1844. 





London: J: mes Burns, 17, Portman-street. penimnen-oquere. 
‘Ibis cay,2 vols. 8vo, with numerous Wffstrations. 2/. 2 
© YCLE: of CELESTIAL OBJEC TS, "for 


h Jse of Naval, Milit tary, oo Private Astronomers. 
Capt. Ww “in SMYTH, R.N.. K.S.F.. D.C.L., FLRS Astron. 
Soc. &c., &c., one of the Board of Vv he of the Yoyal Obser- 
vatory. I. Prolegonema ; ; Il. The Bedford Catalogue. 

ondon : John W. wesbend » West Strand. 


A COMPANION TO MR. | LANE'S “MODERN EGY YPTIANS.’ 
ist published, post &vo. 10s. Ed. 
HE From Notes 





MODERN SYRIANS. 
made in 1841, 42, 43, by an ORIEN TAL STUDENT. 
Contents:—Nine. Months in Dam owe and its Subnrbs: or, 
Lights and Shadows of Arab Town —The Mysteries of the 
Druses Unveiled: an Account of their Laws. Manners, an 
Secret Political Institutions —Aleppo and the a, in 1843. 
ndon:; Longman, Brown, Green & Longmans 











24mo. price 2s. 6d. 
AMB’S SPECIMENS of ‘ENGLISH DRA- 
MATIC POETS. 
lso, in 3 vols. 2imo. price 2s. 6d. each, 
Dr. Percy’s Old English Ballads, 
Edward Moxon, 44, Dover-street. 
Just published, 2nd edition, sorioes.  -ceemmaas additions, 


RINCIPLES of "HUMAN PHYSIOLOGY. 


W. B. CARPENTER, M.D. F.R.S 
m. A. John Churchill, Princes-street. Soho. 


THE — od YORK AND PROFESSOR SEDGWICK. 
is day is published, in 8vo. price 3d. 
ETTER "THE THIRD, from the DEAN OF 
rte TORS te to PROFESSOR SEDGW ICK, on the ORIGIN OF 
ORL 
London: W iNittaker & Co. Ave Maria-lane; and Bellerby & 
Sampson, or 
The above will be sent postage-free to any part of the United 
Kingdom, on the receipt of sixpence, or that amount in postage 
stamps. addressed to the Publishers, Bellerby & Sampson, 
Booksellers, &c. York. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF teranmaed 
Immediately, in 3 vols, post 8vo 
HE LAWYERS IN- LOVE; 
Or, pass AGES FROM THE LIFE OF A CHANCERY 
BARRISTER 
By the Author of * Corendish ae The’ Port Admiral,’ * Will 


James Cochrane, Publisher, 128, Chancery-lane. 
*,* Orders received by all Booksellers, and at every Circu- 
lating Library in the United Kingdom. 


Recently published. in 3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, and numerous 
eens of University Customs and Ceremonies, price 


pus ENGLISH UNIVERSITIES, from the 
German of Professor HUBER, now of Berlin. Edited by 
Professor NEW MAN, late Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. 

“ The work bas the peculiarity of presenting both the old 
Universities of Oxford and Cambridge in a singie view, and il- 
lustrating them alike by their analogies and their contrasts. It 
contains ample details concerning the ancient University Con- 
stitutions, and its later changes, as well as the relation of the 
U niversities with the bande the Crown, and finally with the 
Parliament,”’— F. New 
William Pickering. "Publisher, 177, Piccadilly. 


“CHRONOTHERMAL MEDICINE—VITAL PERIODICITY.” 


R. DICKSON’S LECTURES on the FAL- 
LACIES of the FACOUTY and the CHRONO-THER- 
MAL SYSTEM. Price 2s. 

Lecture I. Errors of the Schools. Vital Periodicity the Basis 
of the Chrono-thermal Doctrine of Disease. Lecture II. Ague, 
Asthma, Epilepsy. Lelie Convulsion Spasm, Apoplexy, Varicose 
Veins. Spilling of Bloo Lecture II]. Heart Disease, Consump- 
tion, Glandular Disease, White Swelling, and Diseases of the 
Joints, Spine, &c. Lecture IV. Inflammation, Blood-letting, 
Starvation. Lecture V. Gout, Rheumatism, Skin Diseases, 

ropsy. Lecture VI. Indizestion, Hypochondria, Insanity. 
Lecture VII. Diseases of Women, Cancer, Miscarriage, &c. 
Lecture VIII. Animal HMeonstion, the Passions. Homeopathy, 
viyérepethy. Lecture IX. Medicinal Action Electrical. Lec- 
ture X. rono-thermal Remedie 
vaimpkin & Marshall, 5, Stationers’. Leourt J. Ollivier, 59, Pall 




















Just ONY in demy !2mo. price 6s. cloth, pp. 339, 
HE CONVICT SHIP. A Narrative of the 
Results of hd iad Instrnction and Moral Discipline, as 
these appeared ~~ be om e Earl Grev, during the ) Voyage to 
Tasmania: with brief no’ tices of individual Prisone 
By COLIN ARROTT BROWNING, M.D., Sur, jeon, “Royal Navy, 
Author of * England's Exiles,” 
JUST READY: 


I. 
In crown 8vo. price 12s. handsomely bound in a new kind of 
a cloth, silver gilt. or 10s. 6d. hoards. 
MAGINATION and FANCY; or, SELEC- 
TIONS from the hest ENGLISH PORTS, illustrative of 
those First Requisites of their Art; 5 with Markings of the best 
Passages, Critical Notic es of the Writers, and an Essay in An- 
swer to the Question ‘ What is Poetry?” By LEIGH HUNT. 
II. 
Sixth Ralston, in 3 vols. feap. 8vo. beautifully Iustrated, price 


7s. 6d. £Ui in a handsome 4 ve cloth bi nding, 
pict RES of PRIVATE LIFE, 
By Mrs et Ay 
Author of the Women of England,’ &e. 
CONTENTS: 


Vol. I. ‘ Observations on Fictitious Narrative. *‘—‘ The Hall and 
the Cottage.’—* Ellen “4 swe '— The Curate’s Widow,'— 
and ‘ Marriage as it 

Vol. If. * Misanthropy,’ and® "The Pains of Floasing, | 

Vol. LIL. * Pretension ; or. the Fallacies of Female Education.’ 

Each Volume is complete in itself, and may be purchased separately. 
London: Smith, Elder & Co. 65, Cornhill. Dublin: J. Cum. 
ming. _ Edinburgh: yell & Bradfute. 


NEW BOOKS, 
JARVIS'S INTRODUCTION. 

Just published, in 1 vol. demy 8vo. price 25s. cloth boards, 
CHRONOLOGICAL INTRODUCTION 
to the HISTORY of the CHURCH; being a New Inquiry 

into the true dates of the birth and death of our Lord and 
Saviour Jesus Christ; and containing an original harmony of 

the Four Goapele ged in the exact order of time. By the 
Rev. SAMUEL FARMAR JARVIS, D.D. L.L.D., Historic. 
pune athe the Church, Member of the American Philosophical 

ociety, &c. 


GHEPPERTON MANOR: a Tale of the Times 
is of Bishop Andrewes. By the Rev. J. M. NEALE, Author 
of ‘ Hierologus.’ 1 vol. feap. 8vo, 5s. clot 

Now ready, No. a Ps completing the work, Price 3s. 6d., or in 

demy &vo. cloth, pr c 
HE ECCL % ‘SIASTICAL ANTIQUITIES of 
the CYMRY;; or, the Ancient British Church,—its History, 
Rites, and Doctrine. By the Rev. JOHN WILLIAMS, M.A., 
Perpetual Curate of Nerquis, Flintshire. 

Subscribers may he supplied with an appropriate cloth cover, 
through the publisher or their respective booksellers, and are 
particularly reqnested to complete their sets, as single numbers 
cannot be kept long on sale. 

Juet published, in 1 vol. fean. 8va. price 5s. cloth, | 
ACHRYM/E ECCLESIZE; the Anglican 
Reformed Church and per Clersy in the Days of their 
Destitution and Suffering duri the Great Rebellion in the 
Seventeenth Century. By the ev. GEORGE WYATT, L.L.B. 
F.S.A., and Rector of Burghwa 
Ee: W. J. Cleaver, ane. Portman-square, 











3, Great Marlborough-street, Nov. 2. 


M® COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


VOL. I. of THE } NELSON DISPATCHES 
TERS (Now ready). To be completed in 3 vols. ay 
each, bound, the 2nd of which “I, be ready in Janu 


AND LET. 
0. price 15g, 
ary next, 
THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS ; or, I 
Realities of Eastern Travel. By ELIOT B. CW ARUURT 
LE vols, small 8vo. with numerous Illustrations, (Just 
ADVENTURES OF AN OFFICER IN THE SERVICE 
OF RUNJEET SINGH, Edited by Capt. LAWRENCE, Be; 
Artillery. 2 vols, small 8vo. 21s. bound. (In a few days.) ngal 


IV 
YOUNG LOVE; a Nove. By Mrs. TROLLOPE, 
(Now ready.) 


HILLINGDON HALL; or, THE COCKNFY ‘squire, 


A Tale of Country Life. By the Auth , ’ 
Svols. (Immediatcly.) or of* Handley Cross,’ te, 
Henry Colburn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborouzh 


Price Sixpence, free by post. 


The Railwap Chronicle 


Of Saturday last, October 26, contains 
The, i UNDERSTANDING of the LONDON ‘and BIRMING. 
nF 


3 vols, 


~street, 





SRAND JUN AYS—LEAs SE of 


ANIES—FR d the LOCO WO : 
REPORTS OF MED TINGS -Sbeteld and d Manchester Witah 
and Pickering —Rotherbam and Lincoln—Canterbury ont 
be aatoe a = Pe Provisional Committee 
of the Kilkenny Junction—Lor owick’* 
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